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TO MY FELLO W-AMERICANS: 

At a time when the duties of citizenship 
fali heavily on thousanãs of young Ameri¬ 
can, there is a duty that all of us can and 
should impose on ourselvesi to be well in- 
formed about the problems that face our 
country; to weigh the facts, to mderstand 
the issues, and to forrn our own opinions and 
judgments. 

This is not an easy unâerta{ing. But it 
is necessary if we American, as a people, are 
to exert our full influence for peace and free- 
dom and justice. 

The following brief survey of American 
aims and policies was prepared at my sug- 
gestion, 1 thin\ it is sometimes useful to 
sum up and set àown as simply and clearly 
as possible what we are af ter in our relations 
with other governments and their peoples. 

It is not possible, of coime, to tell the whole 
story of American foreign relations in these 
few pages. But if the parí of the story that is 
told here contributes something to your un- 
derstanding, if it leads you to other sources 
of infomation, and if it helps you to fom 
sound judgments, then it will have served its 
purpose. 







I 


our foreign folicy 


1 TS ROOTS 

There is no longer any real distinction between 
“domestic” and “foreign” aífairs. 

Practically everything we do, the way we tax and 
spend our national income, the way we run our public 
and private business, the way we settle the differences, 
among ourselves and with other nations, what we say 
in our newspapers, over the air and on public platforms, 
our attitudes toward each other and toward other 
peoples —all these things affect not only our security and 
well-being at home, but also our influence abroad. 

All these things go into the making of the character, 
the personality and the reputation of the United States. 
Out of all these things grow the foreign policies of the 
United States. 

Policies are an expression of the national interests. 

That is a way of saying that our policies reflect what 
we are and what we want. 

During the 175 years since we became a nation, our 
national interests have changed in some ways, but their 
general character has remained constant. Here are some 
of the values that have persisted all through our history: 

We are an independent nation and we want to keep 
ourindependence. 
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We attach the highest importance to individual free- 
dom, and we mean to keep our freedom. 

We are a peaceful people, and we want to get rid of 
wars and the threat of wars. 

We have a comparatively high standard of living. We 
want to raise the standard so that everyone in the United 
States will eventually have a chance to earn a decent and 
secure living. 

We are a friendly people. We have no traditional 
“enemies,” and we want to be on good terms with every 
other people. 

These are the things on which Americans, with all 
their different points of view, are most likely to agree. 

It is the job of the Government, as the agent of the 
people, to promote these national interests. 

The Federal Government, as the agent of the people, 
continually has hard choices to make. It is the job of the 
Government, as the agent of dl the people, to try to 
harmonize group and scctional interests on the one hand 
with national interests on the other. 

There has never been a time in our history when we 
could go about the business of promoting our national 
interests free from the threat of destructive forces. Some 
of these forces are inside the country. They stem from 
groups that oppose the national interests. Some Ameri¬ 
cans have a view of lifc that conflicts with the basic 
propositions on which our democracy was founded. 
Some try to profit at the expense of the freedom or well- 
being of others. 

Some hostile forces have been outside our country. 
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They have come from nations or ruling groups bent on 
waging military or economic war or on dominating 
other nations. 

To deal with these forces, the American people have 
had to subordinate some of their national interests tem- 
porarily, ín order to promote or preserve others. For 
example, three times in recent years we have been forced 
to disrupt our peaceful lives and take up arms to pre¬ 
serve the independence and freedom that we value even 
more highly. When there is a threat of aggression, our 
vital interest in peace forces us to tax ourselves heavily 
to build the military and economic defenses of the free 
world, at the expense of our interest in a rising standard 
of living. 

So it is that making policy is a matter of making choices. 
Often it is a matter of making hard and unpleasant 
choices, of deciding which is the lesser of two evils. 

Sometimes it is possible to make policies that are Cre¬ 
ative and good in themselves, because they make a bold 
new approach to a tough old problem, or because they 
foresee a need before it arises, or because they head oíf 
trouble before it starts. 

Recent history provides examples of such policies in 
lend-lease, the United Nations, the Marshall Plan, and 
the Point Four Program. 

Politics has been described as the art of the possible. 
To broaden the area of the possible is the art of states- 
manship. 


WHAT IT IS 


Although our basic interests remain the same 
over the years, the policies by which we express and 
advance those interests change from generation to gen- 
eration, and sometimes even from year to year. They 
change quite naturally in response to new situations at 
home and abroad. 

In 1933, than 12 million Americans were unem- 
ployed. The paramount national interest was to repair 
our badly damaged economy, and our policies reflected 
that urgency. Other national interests' took second 
place for the time being. 

In 1945, more ^ an 12 million Americans were in the 
Armed Forces. Our policies reflected the paramount 
national interest, which was first to defeat the Axis and 
second to organize the postwar world for peace. Other 
national interests faded in importance. 

In 1950, we are in stíll another situation. A totali- 
tarian nation is seeking to extend its power and to im- 





pose its system of communism over others by threats, 
by subversion, and even by force in the hands of a 
puppet. 

AH aggressive and expanding powers have threatened 
tlic peace of the world, and the Soviet Union is no 
exception. 

Since 1945 the Soviet Union has taken some f / 2 mib 
lion square miles of new territory and more dian 500 
million people under its control. It is now trying to Í 
extend its empire across Asia. i 

Soviet expansion has wiped out three nations: Estônia, ^ 
Latvia, and Lithuania. It has reduced to servitude six | 

nations which were independent before 1939: Poland, 

Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, and Czecho- 
slovakia. Soviet leaders have marked communist 
China for the same fate. 

The people who have come under Soviet rule have 
lost not only their national independence but their in¬ 
dividual liberties. Each satellite is a police State on the 
Soviet model. Its Government is controlled— and often 
«actually run—by Soviet agents. Its economy is ex- 
ploited for tlie benefit of the Soviet Union. Its people 
live in terror under the eyes of the secret police. They | 

have no freedom to speak, to vote, or to worship as they 
please. They can— and often do—disappear in the 
night to prison, concentration camp, or death, and no 
one dares to ask what has become of them. 

The Soviet Union and its satellites deliberately obstruct 
the work of the United Nations and other international j 

organizations. Their people are forbidden to mingleor 



communicate with Americans and all other free pcoples. 

The deepening division between the Soviet-domi- 
nated bloc and the free world is not, as some people 
wrongly think, a conflict between capitalism and com¬ 
munism. Among the nations of the free world, in fact, 
you will find some that are not capitalist at all, but have 
freely chosen a Socialist system. 

The conflict is really between a power-hungry Gov¬ 
ernment that is bent on spreading its power by force, 
terror, and every other means and the community of 
free nations which refuses to be conquered or domi- 
nated, or to stand by and see its members swallowed up. 

It is true that most Americans have an innate dislike 
of communist ideas and methods. But they concede 
the right of any nation to live under a communist system 
if the majority of its people freely choose that system. 
There is no case on record where this has happened, for 
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communism, itself, denies the right of free clioice. No 
communist government has ever put sucli a choice to 
its people in a free election or a free referendum. 

From the Soviet point of view, the idea of free choice 
is both dangerous and illogical. Communist leaders 
and their followers say that there is only one “truth” 
in the world, and that is the doctrine of communism. 
We believe there is room in the world for many truths 
and many doctrines, and that diversity is the key to 
growth and progress. 

The Russians claim that there is only one authority, 
the State, which is above and separate from the people. 
We believe that the only authority resides in the people, 
and that the State is their servant, not their master. 

This is a very old cleavage. It goes back to the be- 
ginnings of human society. What makes today’s ver- 
sion of the conflict so serious is that the old reactionary 
ideas of a single doctrine and a single authority are 
weapons in the hands of an aggressive and expanding 
power which already Controls the lives of more than 700 
million people. Moreover, this great power expects 
even.tually.to impose its doctrine and its authority on all 
people. 

To accomplish this purpose, the Soviet Government 
and its agents are using methods of terror, of propaganda, 
and of secret undermining of other systems from 
within, These methods are most likely to succeed where 
there are “situations of weakness.” 

Situations of weakness exist in the world today where 
people have become demoralized by war and enemy 
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óccupation; where the Soviet Ármy occupies a country; 
where governments are weak and people are divided; 
where people are in revolt against colonial mie; where 
people are bowed down with poverty and can see no way 
out of their troubles. 

Soviet pressure is usually ineffective where there are 
“situations of strength.” Such. situations exist where 
people are united behind a popular government and 
determined to maintain their independence; where peo- 
, ple can count on strong support from other free countries 
or from the United Nations; where people can hope to 
create a better life by their own efforts. 

The policy of the United States, in meeting the threat 
of Soviet communist expansion, has been to help promote 
situations of strength. 

For a discussion and an explanation of this policy we 
take you now to a press conference with the Secretary 
of State. 

PRESS CONFERENCE 1950 

Whatever the United States decides to do these days 
makes world news. And whatever the United States 
decides not to do also makes world news. 

Our decisions affect hundreds of millions of people 
we have never seen. The simple and sobering truth is 
that every American action has an immediate impact 
on world peace. 

The most important single source of news and infor- 
mation about United States foreign policy is the Depart¬ 
ment of State in Washington. Some 135 men and 
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women, rcprescnting domestic and foreign news Serv¬ 
ices, newspapers, magazines, and radio networks, “cover” 
the State Department. At least once a week tliey gather 
in the State Department auditorium to interview the 
Secretary of State. 

Usually, the Secretary of State opens the conference 
by reading a number of prepared statements. There fol- 
lows an informal question period. 

At a press conference, early in February 1950, the 
Secretary began with an informal talk. He said he 
wanted to give the correspondents some thoughts that 
had come to him as a result of studying very carefully 
two speeches, which had recently been made on the 
floor of the Senate. 

Both speeches had proposed that the United States 
make a new approach to agreement with the Soviet 
Union. One speech dealt with the control of atomic 
energy, the other suggcsted a conference on the whole 
question of disarmament. 

The Secretary said that he realized that these two pro- 
posals reflected the most basic urge of the American 
people, which is the pursuit of peace. To reach this goal 
of peace by agreement, said the Secretary, would of 
course be highly desirable and the simplest and easiest 
way to do it. But he thought four years of experience 
had brought us to the realization that that was not pos- 
sible. The Secretary went on to explain why it was not 
possible. 

We have seen, he said, that agreements reached with 
the Soviet Government are useful when those agreements 
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register facts or a situation which exists, and that agree¬ 
ments are not useful when they do not register the exist- 
ing facts. 

As an example, the Secretary cited the Berlin situation. 
“We had all sorts of agreements with the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment,” he said, “as to our right to be in Berlin, the pur- 
poses for which we were in Berlin, and our right of tran- 
sit through the Soviet area to and from Berlin. All those 
matters were clear, but, when it suited the purposes of 
the Soviet Government to interfere by force with our ac- 
cess to Berlin, it did not hesitate to use that force.” 

“You saw also,” continued the Secretary, “that, when 
we took vigorous action with our allies and when, through 
the airlift and the powerful forward policy which we 
adopted in Germany, it becamc not to the advantagc of 
Soviet foreign policy to continue its obstruction, it 
stopped its obstruction.” 

“So you see,” concluded the Secretary, “it is not a mat- 
ter of agreement but a matter of registering the existence 
of a situation.” 

You saw the same thing in Grecce and Turkey, said the 
Secretary. And when those situations were dealt with 
vigorously, Soviet policy adjusted itself to the new 
situations. 

So it has been our basic policy to build situations which 
will extend the area of possible agreement, to create 
strength instead of the wcakness which exists in many 
quarters. We have tried to create strength instead of 
weakness in Western Europe; that is the whole purpose 
of the European Recovery Program. 
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That is aiso tlie purpose of the program for helping 
the nnderdeveloped parts of the world—what is called 
the Point Four Program. That is also the purpose of 
the Mílitary Assistanee Program. Those, said the Secre¬ 
tary, are just a few illustrations of the way in which in 
various parts of the world we are trying to extend the area 
of possible agreement with the Soviet Union by creating 
situations so strong that they can be recognized, and out 
of them can grow agreement. 

This road is a very long one and a very hard one, said 
the Secretary. It takes purpose, perseverance, sacrifice 
and, more than anything else, steady nerves. It is a long, 
hard road, partly because there are many situations of 
weakness all over the world, as a result of two world wars 
and a world-widé depression between the wars. And 
these situations of weakness, said the Secretary, are an 
irresistible invitation for the Soviet Government to fish in 
troubled waters. 

“To ask them not to fish and to say we will have an 
agreement that you won’t fish is like trying to deal with 
a force of nature,” he said. “You can’t argue with a 
river—it is going to flow. You can dam it up, you can 
put it to useful purposes, you can deflect it, but you can’t 
argue with it. Therefore, we go to work, as I said, to 
change those situations of weakness so that they won’t 
çreate opportunities for .fishing and opportunities for 
trouble” 

The Secretary concluded his talk by stressing that it 
is á good thing to examine our course. It is a good 
thing to look at every possibility which comes up. We 
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must continue to do that. “We must remember always,” 
he said, “diat the road to peace is long and difficult in 
the world as it is today. But we must never waiver in 
pursuing that goal, we must never for a moment doubt 
the possibility of achieving it.” 

# # # 

Helping to create situations of strength in many 
parts of the world is the Number 1 policy of the United 
States in the year 1950. This policy holds out the best 
hope of reaching eventual agreement with the Soviet 
Union. 

This policy involves action to carry out the Charter of 
die United Nations so that the United Nations organi- 
zation may serve as a powerful bulwark of peace and 
a deterrent to aggression. It involves action under the 
Charter to build up and pool the military defenses of 
the United States and other free nations. 

It involves action to weld the free nations together 
politically and develop collective policies for a construe- 
tive, dynamic peace. 

It involves economic action to enable the free nations 
to produce and trade and prosper, so that their peoples 
will see in voluntary cooperation the promise of a better 
life for themselves and their childrcn. 

Finally, it involves action to promote the flow of ideas, 
of information, of people and of goods to invigorate the 
free societies and make the benefits of freedom clear to 
all people on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 

A great deal has been done in each of these fields of 
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action. A great deal more needs to be done. Succeed- 
ing chapters will discuss what has been done and what 
needs to be done in concrete terms. 

The policy of creating situations of strength happens 
to be the best response to the problem of Soviet expan- 
sion. But it is much more than that. 

It is part of a broad new policy that grew out of the 
experience of the American people in the second World 
War. That experience destroyed the last comfortable 
illusion of geographical security. It discredited, once 
and for all } the doctrine of isolationism. 

In the light of that experience, Americans made a 
radical adjustment in their thinking. They carne 
gradually to realize and to accept the fact that far-off 
events could aííect their safety and well-being. A crop 
failure in índia, a famine or flood in China, an election 
in Finland, a murder in Bosnia—all kinds of events and 
trends, good or bad, might eventually come to roost on 
the American housetop, Americans, they knew at last, 
live and will continue to live in an exposed position. 

Having made that radical adjustment in their think¬ 
ing, the American people began to consider in earnest 
this problem: how to make their exposed position com¬ 
fortable and safe for their free society. To that cnd, 
they began to plan and build an international community 
in which people could live in peace, under the protec- 
tion of law. 

The building of such a community is the most am- 
bitious, the most difficult, the most hopeful and the most 
exciting enterprise on which the American people have 
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ever embarked. It is big enough and hard enough to 
engage all our energies. If it were not for the threat 
of aggression we could concentrate all our energies on 
that job. We could say tliat it was, in fact, the substance 
of our foreign policy. 

But unfortunately áat is not possible. The Soviet 
power drive has cut across the course that we and other 
peace-minded peoples had charted for ourselves as a 
hurricane cuts across the path of a ship. It has blown 
us all miles off our course, It has been a tragic interrup- 
tion to our progress, a wasteful diversion of our energies. 

Nevertheless, we are plowing ahead, breasting the hur¬ 
ricane as we go, holding to our main purposes, 

What does it mean to build an international 
community? 

It means, íirst, organizing the members to deal col- 
lectively with their problems, and to defend themselves 
collectively against anyone who may threaten the peace 
and tranquillity of the community. So we took the lead 
in organizing the United Nations and its various spe- 
cialized agencies. 

It means, second, repairing the damage of war, so that 
members in good standing can play their full part in the 
life of the community. To this end, we took the lead in 
organizing the Marshall Plan and the relief programs 
which preceded it. 

It means, third, bringing the outlaws back into the 
community as decent, working members. So we under- 
took the occupation of Germany and Japan, and the 
education of their peoples in the ways of democracy, 
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It means, fourth, helping the people o£ the underde- 
veloped regions of the world to pull tlieir standards of 
living up to a levei that modera Science and technology 
have brought within reach of all people. So we have 
embarked on the Point Four Program of technical co- 
operation witli people who want and can profit by our 
aid. 

It means, fifth, developing a sensible system of trade, 
so that all members of the community can expect that 
their work will contribute to a healthy and expanding 
economic life for themselves. 

To tliis end, we have helped to write an international 
charter of fair trade practiccs, and to create an Inter¬ 
national Trade Organization, where the nations can 
settle their disputes across a conference table. Through 
reciprocai trade and tariff agreements, we are gradually 
opening up the channels of world nade tliat have been 
clogged for a generation. 

All this. is only the bare outline of an international 
community, Nobody can predict where the experi- 
ment will lead or how long it will take. It may, in time, 
lead to the international control of all armament, which 
is essential. It may lead eventually to a form of world 
government, which is a possibility that excites the imagi- 
nation of some adventurous people. 

For the immediate future, at least, we must reconcile 
ourselves to áe need to divert a large part of our áought 
and our resources to the defense of the free world. We 
must give our attention to meeting and preventing ag- 
gression by creating situations of strength. As we go 
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about this immediate and urgent job, we find ourselves 
doing many things that we would have to be doing even 
if there were no aggressors in the world. We find our¬ 
selves doing many things that contribute to the larger 
objective of building a community of nations. 

This is not to suggest that the threat of tyranny is a 
blessing in disguise. Far from it. It is an evil thing and 
its evil effects will remain to plague the world long 
after the threat of Soviet power is past. 

No nation can go through an ordeal of this kind un- 
scathed. But we, at least, can emerge from it self-dis- 
ciplined and more deeply aware of our national interests 
infreedomandpeace. 

In that context, let us consider the method by which 
we arrive at our foreign policies. 


WHO MAKES IT 


Manv people would like to know how and 
where foreign policy is made. 

Is it made in the White House ? In the State Depart¬ 
ment? In the Congress? In Middletown, Iowa? Or 
does it, like Topsy, just grow? 

The answer to all these questions is “Yes.” 

This is not as confusing as it seems. 

The Constitution gives the President of the United 
States full authority for making foreign policies and 
carrying them out. As the elected representative o£ the 
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people, he has thc responsibility of translating the will 
of the people into foreign policy and of promoting the 
national interests in terms of foreign policies. 

The Constitution gives the Senate the job of approv- 
ing or rejecting treaties and major appointments made 
by the President. Both Houses of Congress hold the 
purse strings, which gives them considerable power over 
foreign policies, for which they also are directly respon- 
sible to the people. 

Thc Congress may also give the President advice abont 
foreign policies through joint resolutions. 

In 1789 President Washington appointed the first Sec- 
retary of State, Thomas Jefferson, as his agent and ad- 
viser in carrying out foreign policies. And today the 
Secretary of State and the Department of State are still 
the right arm of the President in the conduct of Inter¬ 
national relations. 

In practice, most of the agencies of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment—43 at the last count—are now concerned, in one 
way or another, with foreign relations. These agencies 
work together through some 33 joint committees with 
142 subcommittees that study and advise 011 foreign 
policy matters. 

Secretary Acheson once described the situation in these 
words: “The President lays down what the policy shall 
be. In many cases the Congress lays down what the 
policy shall be. The President may propose and the 
Congress disposes, but the State Department has the job 
of foreseeing a problem before it arises. It gets all the 
other agencies in the Executive Branch together to make 


a proposal. It gets tire President’s approval, or modifica- 
tion, and then takes it up with the Congress through the 
House and Senate Committees, and moves it forward to 
some final action in the Government. Therefore, the 
State Department is a sort of activator in the center of the 
Government.’ , 

The State Department, with its 300 missions in 75 
countries, is also the eyes and ears of the Government. 
Reports coming in regularly from the trained observers 
in these missions help the State Department and other 
agencies to foresee problems and make plans to meet 
them. 

Where does Middletown, Iowa, come into the picture? 
Our policies reflect what we are and what we want. But 
at first glance, it might seem almost impossible that a 
country as large as ours, with a population as numeram 
and as varied as ours could give a clear-cut, understand- 
able idea of what it is and what it wants. Most foreigners 
find it hard to make sense out of what sounds to them 
like a babel of voices, what looks to them like a scene of 
headlong confusion in the United States. As they come 
to know us, the sound tends to become a voice, the con¬ 
fusion takes on a certain order. 

Actually, the American people are better equipped 
than most other people to form and express their ideas 
and to arrive at something approximating a national 
purpose. That is because our lines of communication 
are many and strong. It is also because the atmosphere 
of the American community—a legacy of the New Eng- 
land town meeting—encourages everyone to have an 
opinion and to speak his mind freely. 





The American people speak their minds daily in a 
thousand ways. They communicate directly with their 
Government by letters and telegrams. They communi¬ 
cate indirectly through the press, the radio, and through 
the leaders of their churches, clubs, labor unions and 
other organizations. 

The lines of communication are good, but they could 
be even better. In recent years, the Government has 
made a prodigious effort to establish closer relations with 
the people, to develop a two-way traffic of facts and ideas. 
Examples of this effort showed up in the preparatiòn of 
the United Nations and the Marshall Plan. Here were 
two major policy decisions in the making of which the 
people and the Government really cooperated with some 
success. 

Both decisions precipitated great national discussions. 
Both involved long public hearings before the commit- 
tees of the Congress to which citizens carne and presented 


their ideas. Both led to the creation of citizens’ com- 
mittees which studied the problem and reported. 

There is no simple prescription for the making of a 
democratic foreign policy. Because of the great size and 
diversity of our country, our policies will always be a 
blend of many ideas and interests. The blend will grow 
richer and stronger as the people and their Government 
become more deeply conscious of their responsibilities 
toward each other, and toward the democratic principies 
which have made us strong and free. 
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towarà national security 


Every government has a primary responsibility 
for the security of the people it serves. Every people has 
a duty to protect itself and to prepare a secure future for 
its children. 

But in our natural and necessary concern with security, 
it is important to know and agree on what we are after. 
This chapter will explore the needs of American security, 
and take a look at what we are doing to meet them. 

We talk about “American security,” realizing that there 
is no defmition of the word “security” that would satisfy 
all nations. Each people looks out on the world from 
its own window and therefore calculates the needs of its 
own security from its own point of view. 

Like “democracy” the word “security” has been used 
and misused for many purposes to justify a variety of 
national policies. Terrible crimes have been committed 
in its name. Hitler annexed Áustria and Czechoslovakia 
and invaded Poland in the name of German “security.” 
Stalin forged a ring of satellite puppets, claiming that the 
Soviet Union needs “friendly” neighbors to be safe from 
invasion. 

After the experience of two German invasions, France 
built a Maginot Line and manned it with a large stand- 
ing army. 
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Both Hitler and Stalin wanted, in the name of 
“security,” to divide the world into two spheres of 
influence. Let’s draw a line, they said. On our side 
of the line we’ll do as we like, and on your side of the 
line you can have complete freedom of action. There 
are, in fact, some people who still believe that kind of 
“settlement” would contribute to American security. 

The American idea of security has little or nothing in 
common with any of these traditional uses of power. We 
find it fantastic to think—as Hitler apparently thought— 
that invasion and conquest can enhance the security of 
any nation, including the conqueror. 

The desire of the Russian people, the victims of Hitler’s 
invasion, for friendly neighbors is not hard to understand. 
But the Soviet system of puppet satellites built around 
a master nation offers little hope of security to anyone— 
least of all the people who live under that system. 

We made a costly escape, via Pearl Harbor, from our 
own brand of Maginot Line mentality—the belief that 
two broad oceans could save us from “foreign” wars. 
Most Americans now know that the modern world 
offers no complete immunity from accident, disaster, and 
the mistakes of human beings. We are aware also that 
security is not the same thing as superior mihtary poWer 
or the possession of a super weapon. 

Finally, we have never been interested in the sug- 
gestion that a world divided into spheres of influence 
offers us security. We find that suggestion impractical, 
unrealistic, and morally indefensible. 

The idea of two great powers sitting down together 
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in the year 1950 to carve up the world between them, 
casually disposing of the fate of other free peoples, may 
be something for cartoonists to play with. It is not an 
idea that democratic governments and peoples can 
seriously consider. The mere suggestion brings home 
to us the fact that there is a price no decent, freedom- 
loving people will pay for security, or the false promise 
of it. 

To understand the American approach to security, we 
have to consider the problem on two leveis: first, the 
kind and degree of security we can create now in the 
kind of world we now inhabit and, second, the security 
we must start to build now if we want a safer, more 
livable world for our children. As we go along, we will 
see the relation of every one of our policies to eidier the 
short-term or long-term effort to build security. 

The short-term problem, in plain and brutal terms, 
is to survive as a free nation in a pioneer world society. 
Our situation today is something like that of the early 
settler of the West. In those days, before law and order 
were established, before families enjoyed the com- 
munity safeguards tliat we now take for granted, every 
settler had to carry arms to protect himself and his 
family against marauders. 

Today, each nation has to arm itself, and tlie lone 
nation is often at the mercy of an unscrupulous outlaw. 

In self-defense, the orderly and far-sighted men 
among the early settlers joined forces for common pro- 
tection. A rough system of law and order developed 
.in which.each settler could get on with his job.of clear- 


ing the land and plowing it, but always with one ear 
cocked for danger. 

So today, the peaceful nations have organized for a 
degree of security, without giving up their basic indi¬ 
vidual sovereignty. In the present phase of pioneer 
international society, nations have to liye with the 
danger diat an outlaw may precipitate war by accident 
or design. For the past 35 years, we Americans havè 
been feeling the effects of that danger in our personal 
lives. 

We have watched international criminais at work. 
We have seen peoples pushed around, humiliated, 
terrorized, undermined and finally attacked, one by one, 
in Europe and Asia. We have learned some simple 
rules for survival in a society that permits criminais to 
defy the law. 

We learned that there are no longer any “foreign” 
wars. There are no more side lines for a nation to sit on. 
We learned that the only way to avoid being drawn into 
war is to prevent war. We learned, further, that you 
cannot prevent war in a pioneer society by agreeing to 
disarm, since the peaceful nations honor their agree- 
ments, and those that are plannmg aggression ignore 
them. We became convinced that, for the present, 
peaceful nations can best serve themselves and their so¬ 
ciety by arming well, and joining forces for common 
defense. 

These lessons, the product of bitter and costly expeih 
enee, shape the new American attitude toward national 
security. A conviction that the earth was round sent 
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Columbus on his wcstward adventure. Our conviction 
that the peoples of the earth were interdependent sent 
us on an equally bold adventure—an adventure in col- 
lective security. 

We had always been ready to help peaceful nations. 
But we had never, except in time of war, been willing to 
team up with them. Now we are ready and willing to 
do both, and we are doing both because we know that 
our national interest demands it. 


THE LONG-RANGE PROBLEM 

To transform the pioneer international society of 
today into an orderly community of free nations: that 
is our long-range purpose. The community idea is 
thousands of years old in the mind of man, but it is just 
being born in the minds of nations. To bring an Inter¬ 
national community into existence may be the work of 
generations. But we have made a beginning. Sheer 
necessity might hurry up the process. 

A community has to have both a political and an 
economic basis. Even more important, it has to have a 
moral basis. Certain fundamental standards of decency 
and behavior have to be understood and accepted by the 
majority of its members before you can have a successful 
community. The majority mustnot only uphold those 
standards but insist upon their being upheld, What 
has been called “a consensus of moral judgment” is the 


foundation of law and order and the beginning of real 
community life. 

Five years ago, we helped to create a great testing 
ground for the community idea: the United Nations. 

THE UNITED NATIONS 

The American people took the lead in demanding and 
creating a United Nations and thereby reversed a tradi- 
tional attitude. They had become convinced that all 
nations were interdependent. They saw no prospect of 
future peace and security except through international 
cooperation. 



Security was uppermost in the minds of those who 
wrote the Charter of the United Nations. “To save suc- 
ceeding generations from the scourge of war” was the 
universal hope of the 51 peoples represented at the San 
Francisco Conference. All of them were engaged in a 
terrible war. They centered their hope for peace in a 
United Nations. 

Because the world is not at peace, because the threat 
of war is still very much with us, the United Nations is 
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blamed for not doing its job of maintaining the peace 
and security of its members. 

The 5-year record of the United Nations shows that 
it can discourage aggression. It can promote peaceful 
relations. But its power to prevent war and impose 
peace is still seriously limited. 

The United Nations has no lawmaking powers. It 
has no enforcement powers. The Charter did not con- 
template an international police force, but it did provide 
that the Security Council should have military forces in 
the form of national contingents at its disposal. All 
United Nations members, said the Charter, were to 
contribute contingents, by agreement with the Security 
Council. Air power was to be ready to go into im- 
mediate action against an aggressor, on instruction from 
the Council. 

These provisions of the Charter were not carried out 
because the Soviet Union blocked every attempt to get 
agreement on the size, composition, and location of the 
forces. 

The story of the United Nations plan for efíective con- 
trol of atomic energy and its rejection by the Soviet bloc 
will be told in a later section. Against this background 
of failure to arm the Security Council and failure to 
control the most deadly of all weapons, it is not sur- 
prising that the United Nations has made no real 
progress toward regulating other kinds of military weap¬ 
ons and forces known as “conventional armaments.” 

These failures to carry out the provisions of the 
Charter have handicapped the work of the Security 
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Council and damaged the prestige of the United Nations. 

But far more damaging to the United Nations has been 
the open, repeated violation of the letter and spirit of 
the Charter by one of its most powerful members, the 
Soviet Union. Every nation that signed the Charter 
promised solemnly to refrain “from the threat or use of 
force against the territorial integrity or political inde- 
pendence of any State.” With that pledge ringing in 
its ears, the United Nations has watched more than 
500 million free people lose their political independence 
through the “threat or use of force.” Poland, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Albania, Eastern Germany and fi- 
nally Çzechoslovakia became puppet police States. The 
same Soviet purpose is at work in China. 

The United Nations has helped other nations resist 
that threat: Iran, Turkey, and Greece. And it'is wit- 
nessing Yugoslavia’s struggle to lemain alive within the 
communist family. 

Finally the United Nations stood by whilc the Soviet 
Union shook off its Charter obligations and walked out 
of almost every United Nations meeting because it could 
not impose its will to seat communist China. 

The United Nations was not built to withstand the 
attacks of a Great Power. In fact, its members knew 
from the beginning that its pcace-keeping machinery 
could not work successfully unless the Great Powers 
made a sincere and rcsponsiblc effort to cooperate. Yet 
the United Nations survives and in surviving has shown 
that what power it has lies in that very “consensos a£ 
moral judgment” which is the basis of a community. 
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It is that massed moral force of world opinion which 
accounts for every United Nations victory. The power 
of world opinion deflected the Soviet threat from Iran 
in 1946. It was an important factor in maintaining the 
independence of Grcece. It played a considerable part 
in helping Korea, Indonésia, and Israel to establish their 
national independence. 

In all these difficult tests of its strength, the United 
Nations has been fortified by the full, consistent support 
of the United States. It has enjoyed the solid moral 
backing of American public opinion. 

However, American backing has been only one of the 
plus factors. On every clear issue a solid phalanx of 
public opinion of the whole free world has stood by the 
United Nations. The Soviet propaganda engine inter- 
prets this as proof that the capitalist world is in league 
against the communist “democracies.” The truth is 
that the free peoples are against aggression. They are 
against the use of threat and terror. They are against 
the old power game. 

The “moral consensus” rose to a new levei of power 
with the reaction of the United Nations to the invasion 
of South Korea in June 1950. Within 24 hours of the 
communist attack, the Security Council had called upon 
the North Koreans to cease hostilities and withdraw their 
forces. 

Within 3 days, the Security Council had recommended 
that United Nations members help South Korea repel 
the attack. 

Within 2 weeks of the communist attack, 47 member 


nations and 2 nonmembers had declared their full sup¬ 
port of United Nations action against the aggressor. In 
the same period, 7 nations came forward with military 
contingents to make the fighting force in Korea a United 
Nations force, under a United Nations flag. 

Within 2 months, offers of concrete help had come 
from 30 nations. In some cases, these offers represented 
a hard and còurageous choice. It meant that small na¬ 
tions living in the shadow of Soviet power decided to 
stand up and be counted for the rule of law. 

In the light of all this experience, with all its discour- 
aging and sobering aspects, the United States continues 
to put its long-range hopes for a peaceful and secure 
world order in the United Nations. 

We center our hopes in the United Nations not only 
because its social and economic bodies are doing valuable 
pioneer work in international cooperation; not only be¬ 
cause its related agencies, such as the World Health and 
the Food and Agriculture Organizations, have a tre- 
mendous humanitarian job to do; not only because we 
are interested in promoting human rights and freedom. 
of information. The United States supports the United, 
Nations for all these reasons and also for practical se¬ 
curity reasons. 

We realize that our security consists in a combination 
of many things. It consists in having superior military 
and economic power on the side of law and order. It 
depends on strong and free allies. And it depends also 
on the good will, the respect, the confidence and the 
moral support of decent people everywhere. 
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We know of no better way of informing world opinion, 
of arousing and mobilizing it in defense of peace, than 
through the United Nations. That is why thc United 
Nations is necessary to our security, just as our support 
is necessary to its healthy development. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE ATOM 

The Charter of the United Nations was signed on June 
2 6, 1945. Hardly 6 weeks later something happened 
that created an urgent need for new patterns of inter- 
national cooperation— a need that the signers of the 
Charter did not and could not have taken into account. 

The atomic bomb exploded on Hiroshima. The full 
meaning of that event was not understood at the time 
and is still not universally realized. 

The bomb was not the first weapon of mass destruo 
tion-or the last. It did not change the basic facts of 
life in a pioneer international society. It did not make 
war either more or less probable, but it made the effccts 
of war more terrible. Therefore, those who thought 
deeply and calmly about the. meaning of the bomb carne 
to two simple conclusions: prevení war and hnd an ef- 
fective way to outlaw the bomb and develop atomic ' 
energy for peaceful purposes only. 

Ever since 1945, American policy has proceeded frotn 
these two conclusions. To prevení war was already our 
major interest and concern. The use of atomic energy 
presented us with a new and baffling problem. Let us 
consider the nature of the problem. 
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The technical details of atomic energy and of the 
weapons we have developed from its devastating power 
are very complex indeed, but the principie of thc atomic 
bomb is very simple. All you have to do to blow a city 
off the map is to get together enough plutonium or a 
rare form of uranium in one lump. There is nothing 
more to it than that—a lump of metal of a certain 
size. Anyone can do it if he has a way of getting the 
stuff, knows how to protect himself against the poison- 
ous radiations, and can delay the explosion until he is 
ready for it. The principie of the hydrogen bomb is 
also simple enough; whether it can in fact be developed 
is not yet known. All you will need is a very high 
degree of heat, a degree so high that probably only a 
uranium or plutonium bomb could supply it. The 





horror of tkis situation is that literally anyone with 
access to the refincd materiais could bring about an 
atomic explosion. What other course is there but to 
keep this dangerous stuff away from irresponsible men 
and nations ? 

Within a year after the bomb exploded on Hiroshima, 
the United States had devised plans and proposals for 
doing just tliat: keeping the dangerous stuff out of | 

irresponsible hands. We decided to put domestic con- | 

trol and development of atomic energy under the j 

authority of a civilian commission. This decision be- 
came law on August i, 1946, when the President signed j 

the McMahon Bill. 

We decided to put the problem of International con- 
trol of atomic energy squarely up to the United Nations. 

Canada, China, France, Great Britain, and the Soviet 
'Union agreed to this plan, and in January 1946 the first 
■ General Assembly of the United Nations created a Com¬ 
mission on Atomic Energy with instructions to work 
out a plan of eífective International control. 

By June1946 the United States was ready with pre- 
líminary proposals for such a plan, and Bernard Baruch, 
the American representative, put them before the 1 

Atomic Energy Commission of the. United Nations. 

The proposals were based on the report of a group ap- : f 

pointed by the President, early in January, to study the 
problem of atomic control from the point of view of 
national security and international peace. The report 
of this group, known as the Acheson-Lilienthal Com- 
mittee, carne to the following conclusions: 
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that eífective workable international control was 
possible; 

that international inspection of national atomic ac- 
tivities was not, by itself, good enough to safeguard the 
security of individual nations; 

that, therefore, a new kind of international authority 
had to be created which would itself own all the raw 
materiais and carry on all the “dangerous” operations 
in the field of atomic development. The nondanger- 
ous aspects of development could be in national hands, 
but these national activities would have to be licensed 
and inspected by the international authority. 

The United States offered to give up its monopoly of 
atomic weapons and turn over its technical knowledge 
for an eífective international system of this kind. When 
such an adequate system of control had been approved 
and had come into effect step by step, then, we pro- 
posed, the manufacture of atomic bombs would stop; 
existing bombs would be disposed of by agreement; and 
a world-wide Atomic Authority would be in possession 
of all information about the production of atomic en¬ 
ergy for both peaceful and military purposes. 

These are the main provisions of the United Nations 
plan which was approved by an overwhelming vote of 
the General Assembly in 1948. It is an honest plan, 
aimed at genuine control and promising a high degree 
of security to all nations. No other method has yet been 
found that oífers genuine control or security. 

This plan has been rejected and fought by the Soviet 
Union and its satellites. The Soviet Union stands on 
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its own proposals. to outlaw the bomb by “agreement” 
and to keep atomic devclopment in the hands of each 
nation, with a vague promise of International inspection. 

The intention behind these Soviet proposals is clear: 
to create a false sense of security which would serve the j 
purposesofanaggressor. 

Is it possible to find a satisfactory compromise some- 
where betwcen the United Nations plan and the Soviet 
proposals? If such a compromise existcd in the realm j 
of honest, effective control, no peace-loving people could 
refuse to accept it. But in this case, the conditions for f 
effective control are dictated not by national policy but 
by the scientific facts of atomic energy. There is no [' 
getting around the facts that say that anyone who has 
the raw materiais and the machinery for making atomic 
energy for peaceful uses can also make bombs with little 
effort and no amount of inspection from die outside can 
stophim. 

So the real problem is not to find a compromise. plan. 

It is to persuade the Soviet Government that the highest 
interests of its people will be served by cooperating in 
the effective control and sharing in the peaceful benefits , 
of atomic energy. 

The Soviet Union has deliberately set out to confuse 
the issue. Through propaganda and phony “peace” ! . 
offensives it has tried to gloss over its rejection of effective 
International control and to convince the great majority 


of peace-loving people that the use of atomic weapons 
in any circumstances is a crime. 

Certainly, the American people are reluctant to use 
atomic or any other kind of weapons. But they are not 
fooled by the Soviet propaganda trick. They know that 
the real crime is aggmsion; the real criminal is the nation 
that makes war or foments war by threatening others 
or by spreading hate and fear. 

Because Soviet propaganda constantly plays on the 
hopes and fears of so many peaceful people, the Ameri¬ 
can position needs to be clearly and repeatedly explained. 

We believe that honest and effective international con¬ 
trol of atomic energy holds out the only hope for peace 
and security, not only for ourselves but for all other 
people. We shall go on working for that solution. 

Until peace is secure, we believe that the free world 
must arm itself well for defense. Atomic weapons are 
one element in that defense, and we shall continue to 
develop them. But we should not make the mistake of 
overestimating the value of the bomb. Gen. Ornar 
Bradley gave us an accuratc estimate when hc said: “Our 
stockpile of atomic bombs, and our ability to deliver them, 
affords us an immediate but inconclusive blow of re- 
taliation.” 

To deny to the free world the possibility of striking 
even this “inconclusive” blow of retaliation would be 
reckless in the extreme, for it would play into the hands 
of an aggressor. 
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THE IMMEDIÁTE PROBLEM 


The end of liostilities in 1945 did not bring 
peace or security to the victorious alliance known as the 
United Nations. The thin veneer of wartime coopera- 
tion between the Soviet Union and its allies quickly 
melted away. 

To the American people, the realization that Soviet 
leaders had not given up their original purpose of com- 
munizing and dominating the world came slowly, and 
came as a shock. During the war, we had built up in 
our minds a picture of the Russians as courageous and 
likable people, eager to know the outside world and 
willing to work with us. It was an accurate picture so 
' far as it went but incomplete, and therefore misleading. 
The Soviet leaders themselves set out to correct it. 

They corrected it, first, by showing us what “libera- 
tion” by the Red Army meant. Wherever the Red Army 
went and stayed, in Eastern Europe, Áustria, Manchuria, 
and Northern Korea, “liberation” brought terror and 
looting. With the Red Army came Soviet agents to set 
up Soviet-run police States and liquidate every kind of 
opposition. With the police States came political and 
economic “reforms” which completed the delivery of 
these “liberated” people into the hands of the Soviet 
Union. 

This process of delivery went on rapidly and system- 
atically during 1945 and 1946. It made scraps of paper 
out of the Balkan peace treaties which restored the “in- 
dependence” of Balkan peoples. It made a scrap of 
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paper out of the Yalta Agreement, which had promised 
them a chance to “create institutions of their own choice.” 

It made a scrap of paper out of the Potsdam Agreement, 
which pledged the unification of Germany. 

Where the Red Army could not go, the communists 
used other techniques for bringing independent nations 
into the Soviet fold. These techniques followed the 
Nazi pattern of boring from within—with variations. 
Hitler used German minorities as his agents in Áustria, 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland. The Soviet used native 
communist movements, trained, directed, and supported 
byMoscow. 

During the war communists had joined, and some- 
times controlled, the underground movements in occu- 
pied countries. When the war ended, those that survived 
were aheady armed and trained in guerrilla tactics. As 
new governments were set up, the communists tried to 
get at least a foothold in them, particularly in the military 
and police departments. They joined armies and police 
forces. They infiltrated labor unions and organized , 
strikes. They published newspapers, operated radio 
stations, and poured out propaganda material. They 
seemed to have large funds at their disposal. 

The war created conditions that were ideal for com- 
munist penetration in many parts of Europe and Asia, 

Millions of people were hungry, homeless, and with- 
out jobs. Families were broken up and scattered. 
Farms and factories were in ruins; livestock and machin- 
ery had been looted. The German and Japanese con- . 
querors had set out systematically to destroy the political 
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and economic lives of their victims. Thus they prepared 
the ground for communism. 

In free Europe, the communists selected Italy, 
France, and Greece as their main targets. Czechoslo- 
vakia was also under constant pressure. All these coun- 
tries were tom by political strife. Each had a major 
reconstmction job on its hands. Food was short; prices 
were outrageously high; governments were shaky. 
Moreover, Greece was already in a State of civil war. 
The communists went to work to aggravate, exploit, and 
confuse these situations. 

In Asia there was a rising ferment. Independence 
movements were brewing in the Dutch and French col- 
onies of Indonésia and Indochina. India’s progress to- 
ward self-rule was pimctuated with Hindu and Moslem 
rioting and bloodshed. The Chinese Nationalist and 
communist armies were getting ready to fight a civil 
war over the exhausted body of China. In the Far East, 
the Soviet Union could afford to play a waiting game, 
while native communists, with leaders trained in Mos- 
cow, did its work. 

From the point of view of American security, the world 
picture in 1946 and 1947 was not reassuring. In spite 
of large-scale relief programs, the job of postwar recon- 
struction was not showing satisfactory results. The 
United Nations was not developing as we had hoped into 
a guardian of international peace and security. Instead, 
it was becoming a sounding board for international dif- 
ferences and bitter disputes. The nations were not pull- 
ing together; they seemed to be fallíng apart, 
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What could be done, under the United Nations Charter 
and in harmony with it, to reverse the trend ? That was 
the problem to which those responsible for American 
policy were turning their minds when George C. Mar¬ 
shall became Secretary of State in January 1947. Within 
a few weeks the United States had grasped an oppor- 
tunity to act for security and peace. 

( THE TRUMAN DOCTRINE 

In December 1946,2 years after Greece was liberated 
4 from the Nazis and restored to freedom, the Greek people 

were again in danger of losing their independence. This 
time the danger carne from 13,000 communist-led guer- 
rillas who were receiving equipment, arms, and refuge 
from Greece’s northern communist neighbors, Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria, and Albanía. Most of these guerrillas 
were Greeks, but they could not have kept a civil war 
raging for 2 years without active and substantial outside 
support. 

In December 1946, the Greek Government complained 
to the Security Council of the United Nations against this 
violation of Greek integrity by her neighbors, and the 
Security Council sent a commission to find out what was 
going on along the northern borders of Greece. 

In January 1947, the United States Government sent 
an economic mission to Greece to explore what needed to 
be done to save the country from collapse. In February 
and March the crisis broke. 

The British Government decided that it could no 
longer afford to aid Greece. We were told that Britain 
would have to withdraw the forces which had stayed in 
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Greece after liberation at tlie request of the Greek Gov¬ 
ernment. Unrra, the United Nations relief agency, was 
due to wind up its business on March 31. On March 3, 
the Greek Government sent us an urgent appeal for 
economic and mílitary help. 

Meanwhile it had become clear that Turkey was on 
the Soviet list of nations marked for “softening up” and 
eventual domination. In 1945 the Soviet Government j 
announced that it would not renew its 20-year-old frietid- 
ship treaty with Turkey. 

Next the Russians demanded that Turkey share with -. f 
them the control and defense of the Dardanelles—an old | 

Russian ambition. This would have meant revising a 
1936 treaty which Rússia had signed along with eight 
other powers. But the Russians were not interested in 
negotiating with the other eight. They made it clear 
that they wanted to settle this matter with Turkey alone. 

Third, the Russians revived an old claim to two large 
provinces of eastern Turkey. Finally, the Kremlin 
launched a propaganda campaign against what it called 
the “Fascist” and “reactionary” Turkish Government 
and urged the Turkish people to rebel. 

These pressures had two effects oh Turkey. TTiey ; .4 
stiffened and unified the resistance of its people. And • j 
they. forced the Turkish Government to spend more than \ 
its impoverished people could afford on military pre- 
paredness. Turkey had made several urgent requests ' 
for American loans but had not yet received any. 

If the United States had aeted in the Greek crisis and 
ignor.ed Turkey’s plight, the Kremlin might have under- 


stood our action to mean that we were not interested in 
the continued independence of the Turkish people. 
That would have been a mistaken and dangerous idea. 

This was the situation when, on March 12,1947, Presi- 
dent Truman went before a joint session of the Con- 
gress to announce what has become known as the 
Truman Doctrine. 

The Truman Doctrine was a proposal to send mili¬ 
tary and economic aid to Greece and Turkey. But it 
was much more than that. It was a policy of American 
support to “free peoples who are resisting attempted 
subjugation by armed minorities or by outside pressures.” 

This was nothing less than a decision to try to pre- 
vent the piecemeal murder of independent nations, a 
decision based, as the President said, on a “frank recog- 
nition that totalitarian regimes imposed on free peoples, 
by direct or indirect aggression, undermine the founda- 
tions of international peace and hence the security of the 
United States.” 

The PresidenPs proposal raised a good many questions. 
Did it mean that we were prepared to go to the rescue 
of every nation marked out for communist aggression? 
The answer was that we would judge each situation 
in the light of its, effects on world peace and our own 
security, 

Suppose the Greek people wanted a communist gov- 
ernment? Had we a right to interfere? The Greek 
people had held an election a year earlier. An Allied 
mission had observed the election on the spot and had 
reported that it was fair and free and that the resulte- 
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represented the will of the majority of those who 
voted. 

But were we not, in fact, bolstering up a weak and 
reactionary Government and thereby putting ourselves 
in a position of mere defenders of the status quo? We 
held no brief for the existing Greek Government, which 
we admitted was far from perfect. “The status quo is 
not sacred,” said the Presídent. “But we cannot allow 
changes in the status quo in violation of tire Charter 
of the United Nations by such methods as coercion, or by 
such subterfuges as political infiltration. In helping free 
and independent nations to maintain their freedom, the 
United States will be giving effect to the principies of 
the Charter of the United Nations.” 

“Moreover,” the President continued, “the disappear- 
ance of Greece as an independent State would have a 
profound effect upon those countries in Europe whose 
peoples are struggling against great difficulties to main¬ 
tain their freedoms and their independence while tliey 
repair the damages of war.” 

Then why not put the whole thing up to the United 
Nations, whose ínterest in upholdipg the Charter was at 
least as great as ours and whose combincd resources were 
far greater? “We have considercd how the' United'’ 
Nations might assist in this crisis,” said Mr. Truman, * 
“But the situation is an urgent one requiring immediate 
action, and the,United Nations and its related organiza- 
tions are not in a position to extend help of the kind 
that is required.” 

It was all too true. The United Nations had shown 
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itself powerless to preserve the independence of its mem- 
bers. It could only investigate, discuss, and register the 
moral opinion of the free world. Nevertheless, in Corn¬ 
ing to the aid of Greece and Turkey, we made it clear 
that we would step out of the major role whenever the 
United Nations could take over the job. 

In May 1947, the Congress authorized aid to Greece 
and Turkey, and the program went into action. But 
even before that the American people were to get more 
than an inkling of the kind of problem they were up 
against. The report of the American Economic Mis- 
sion to Greece, published in April, gave them the follow- 
irig facts: 

In spite of 700 million dollars in foreign assistance, in 
the 2 years since liberation, Greece had managed merely 
to survive. Economic conditions were, in general, no 
better than when the Nazis were driven out. This was 
another way of saying that conditions of life were 
appalling. 

Seven changes of government in 2 years had pre- 
vented any rational planning. The people had lost 
confidence in their ability to save themselves and were 
suffering from “an appalling inertia.” A few profiteers, 
speculators, and black marketeers were living in luxury— 
and getting away with it. The masses were struggling 
for a bare subsistence, and they were embittered. With- 
out immediate foreign aid and without strict government 
Controls, “another round of extreme inflation” could be 
expected. The American Mission estimated that Greek 
recovery and restoration would take about 5 years. 
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In the spring of 1950, on the third anniversary of the 
Truman Doctrine, the American people had before them 
, a very difíerent picture. The guerrillas had been beaten 
and had vanished from Greece; the country was at peace 
and on the way to recovery. Almost all the 700,000 war 
refugees had gone back to their homes, Railroads were 
operating, highways were passable, brídges had been 
restored. Forty thousand new houses had been built, 
Agricultural production was above the prewar levei, and 
thousands of acres of new land were under cultivation. 
Malaria cases had dropped from more than a million to 
less dian 50,000 a year. 

Three years of military assistance had also put Turkey 
in a much stronger position. Modern equipment and 
training produced a much more effective military es- 
tablishment from the point of view of combat capability 
and at the same time made possible a very considerable 
cut in the armed forces. 

During 1950, the people of Greece and Turkey held 
free elections and voted new governments into office. 
The Turkish election made history in that it brought to 
an end the one-party political system that had ruled the 
country for 27 years. 

What had the program cost in the first 3 years? In 
round figures, the sum total of American aid to Greece 
and Turkey, both civilian and military, was about 1.8 
billion dollars—somewhat less than one percent of the 
American national income in the year 1950. Americaiis 
could judge whether the Truman Doctrine had been a 
good investment in peace and security. 


THE RIO PACT 

In coming to the aid of Greece and Turkey, the 
United States had to act quickly and alone to deal with 
a threat to the peace. Our action was effective. But we 
knew that it was not a satisfactory substitute for collec- 
tive action, or the ultimate solution of the problem of 
threats to the peace. 

Even as the Greek-Turkish aid program was getting 
under way, we continued our search for a better way—a 
collective way to meet the kind of situation that had 
arisen in Greece and Turkey. 

The United Nations Charter had suggested one 
means in the form of regional amngements for settling 
local disputes under the general authority of the 
Security Council. The American Republics had laicl 
the foundation for such a regional arrangement in 1945 
in the Act of Chapultepec. In the summer of 1947, they 
embodied it in an inter-American treaty of mutual 
assistance, known as the Rio pact. This pact made 
history, for it set up the first machinery for collective 
action in case of an àttack on an American State from 
ehher inside or outside the Western Hemisphere. 

Nearly 2 years were to pass before the nations of the 
North Atlantic were to agree on a collective defense 
arrangement of the same general kind. Meanwhile, 
Soviet pressure on Western Europe was mounting, 

NORTH ATLANTIC DEFENSE 

In September 1947, the Soviet bloc declared that it 
would fight the Marshall Plan and established the Com- 
inform as a sort of general staff to master-mind and 
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direct the attack on European recovery. In February 
1948, the communists took over Czeckoslovakia, snuf- 
fing out the life of another independent nation. The 
Soviet blockade, aimed at driving us out of Berlin, fol- 
lowed an Anglo-French-American decision to begin an 
experiment in democratíc self-government in Western 
Germany. Our attempts to unify Germany under the 
terms of the Potsdam Agreement had come up against 
a stone wall of Russian opposition, and the Western 
Allies felt that further delay could only impede the 
recovery of Western Europe. 

Already the recovery program was showing the effects 
of mounting tension and the fear of further communist 
aggression, both direct and indirect. The fear was 
justified not only by Soviet actions, but also by the fact 
that Western Europe was, for all practical purposes, a 
military vacuum. The Germans had disarmed every 
country they occupied; the Western powers had dis¬ 
armed Germany. 

As the need for Western European defense grew, it 
became clear that the problem was threefold: 

first, to organize a collective security system that 
would convince an aggressor in advance that he could. 
not pick off his victims one by one; 

second, to put the Western European nations. in a 
position to repel at least an initial attack; 

third, to give the free people of Europe that sense of 
security, that rifle-over-the-shoulder confidence which 
would put new hope and vigor into the recovery 
program. 




Americans did not need to be convinced that the 
security of Western Europe was identical with their own 
security. The only question was how to translate this 
joint American-European interest into an effective collec¬ 
tive defense that would fulfill the letter and the spirit 
of the United Nations Charter? 

The Europeans themselves took the first step when 
they signed the Brussels treaty in March 1948. This 
treaty, setting up what is known as Western Union, is a 
50-year mutual defense alliance among five nations: 
United Kingdom, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg. The signers set about pooling their 
military forces under a joint command. To arm these 
forces was a more difficult problem, for these five na¬ 
tions could not afford to divert the necessary manpower, 
money, and materiais from recovery to rearmament. 

On the very day the Brussels treaty was signed, Presi¬ 
dem Truman sent a special message to the Congress, 
outlinirig an American rearmament program which took 
the broader needs of European defense into account. 

“I am sure,” said the Presidem, “that the determina- 
tion of the free countries of Europe to protect themselves 
will be matched by an equal determination on our part 
to.help them do so.” And 10 months later in his in- 
. auguràl address he pledged the United States to “provide 
military advice and equipment to free nations which will 
cooperate with us in the maintenance of peace and se¬ 
curity.” Thus the Presidem extended to Western Europe 
the policy of military assistance which was already in 
operation in Greece, Turkey, and China. 
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But military aid is only one eiement—a necessary one— 
in a system of collective defense. Tfiere is, of course, the 
eiement of common interest. There is also the practical 
eiement of geography. One of the discoveries of modem 
times is that the Atlantic Ocean connects, rather than 
separates, the continents of North America and Europe. 
The Atlantic has become a bridge instead of a barrier. 
This fact and our awareness of it accounts as much as any- 
fliing for the growing sense of a North Atlantic com- 
munity. 

THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 

A Senate resolution cleared the way for the creation of 
a North Atlantic defense system. In Jnne 1948, the Sen¬ 
ate approved a statement of policy known as the Vanden- 
berg Resolution. It authorized the Government to de- 
velop collective defense arrangements 3 within the United 
Nations Charter, and to associate the United States “by 
constitutional process” with tliese arrangements. This 
almostunanimous (64-4) declaration of policy furnished 
the necessary green light to go ahead with the organiza- 
tion of collective defense in the North Atlantic. 

Talks with the Brussels treaty powers began immedi- 
ately. They produced the North Atlantic treaty, which 
was published in March 1949 and ratified die following 
July, During those 4 months, the American people and 
the Congress debated the important qúestions which the 
treaty raised, much as they had debated the Marshall 
Plan and the United Nations itself. 

Most of the discussion centered around these three 
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qúestions: What new commitments were we taking on ? 
Could the treaty possibly be considered a threat to any- 
one? Was it an attempt to bypass the United Nations ? 

The answer to the first question was that we were not 
taking on any new commitments. We were simply 
making crystal clear, through the treaty, the commit¬ 
ments we already in fact had and would carry out. Our 
main commitment was contained in article 5, which the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee called the “heart 
of the treaty.” It said that an attack on one party to the 
treaty would be considered an attack on all, and each 
nation would help the victim of attack by “such action 
as it deems necessary, including the use of armed force, 
,to restore and maintain the security of the North Atlantic 
area.” 

An examination of this statement showed that it de- 
scribed exactly what we would have to do even without 
a treaty. It did not commit us to go to war, but to take 
necessary action, which might, of course, include a dec¬ 
laration of war by the Congress. 

In the past, aggressors have always miscalculated 
■American intentions. We do not want that to happen 
again. “If,” as the President said, “we çan make it suf- 
ficiently clear, in advance, that any armed attack affect- 
ing our national security would be met with overwhelm- 
ing force, the armed attack might never occur.” 

To the second question, did the treaty threaten any- 
one, the answer was a definite “No.” On the day the 
treaty was published, Secretary Acheson made the fol¬ 
lowing forthright statement: 
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“ , . Anyone with the most elementary knowledge 
of the processes of democratic government knows that 
democracies do not and cannot plan aggressive wars. 
But for those from whom such knowledge may have been 
withheld I must make the following categoric and un- 
equivocal statement, for which I stand with the full meas- 
ure of my responsibility in the office I hold: This country 
is not planning to make war against anyone. It is not 
seekingwar. Itabhorswar. It does not hold war to be 
inevitable. Its policies are devised with the specific aim 
of bridging by peaceful means the tremendous differ- 
ences which beset international society at the present time. 

“Allegations that aggressive designs lie behind this 
countrys signature of the Atlantic pact can rest only on 
a malicious misrepresentation or a fantastic misunder- 
standing of the nature and aims of American society.” 

The answer to the third question, concerning the rela- 
tion of the treaty to the United Nations Charter, is to be 
found in the words of the treaty itself. The parties de¬ 
clare (in article 5) that they are acting under article 51 
of the Charter, which recognizes the right of “individual 
or collective self-defense.” They also recognize their 
obligations under the Charter to report immediately to 
the Security Council, if there is an attack, and to stop all 
their defensive actions “when the Security Council has 
taken the measures necessary to restore and maintain in¬ 
ternational peace and security.” 

A treaty is only a promise. The actual structure of a 
North Atlantic commimity is still in the early stages of 
being built. A North Atlantic Council, consisting of 


the Foreign Ministers of the twclve member nations, a 
committee of deputies who meet continuously, and a 
number of other committees are at work planning con- 
crete stepstoward a collective security system. 

The key question they are dealing with concerns the 
\ind of defense which the North Atlantic community 
needs and can afford. Words such as “integrated” and 
“coordinated” have been used to express the general con- 
viction that the community could build a stronger mili- 
tary and economic defense if the members pooled their 
resources. But how? 

At a meeting of the North Atlantic Council in Lon- 
don in May 1950 a clearer picture of the defense plan 
emerged. The Council adopted the principie of “bal- 
anced collective forces.” They said, in effect, “we will 
decide what the whole community needs, and each na- 
tion will contribute a piece of the whole. The old sys¬ 
tem under which each nation felt it must maintain a 
complete, self-sufficient defense force will be ended. In- 
•stead, each of us will concentrate on making the par¬ 
ticular things áat we can best contribute to the whole.” 

Nations like the United States and Great Britain, hav- 
ingcommitments outside the North Atlantic arca, will go 
on equipping themselvcs to meet those commitments. 
But for the defense of the Atlantic community, it was de- 
' cided that a system of “balanced collective forces” offered 
'the best hope of producing what we want at a price we 
can afford to pay. 

No one can foretell the ultimate cost of defending the 
North Atlantic community. Few people doubt that it 



will be high, in terms of labor, materiais, and money. 
As the year 1950 comes to a close, the people of the com- 
munity are adjusting tliemselves to the idea of shoulder- 
ing a heavier defense burden, in the hope that they will 
not be forced to pay for defense with human lives. 

M1L1TARY ASSISTANCE 

The United States is a major military power-but not 
by choice. We have always been reluctant to arm our- 
selves and to put arms in the hands of odier nations in 
time of peace, But there is no longer any doubt in the 
minds of most Americans that we must do both, in order 
to preserve our own security and the peace of the world. 

We do not put our faitli in arms alone. American 
policy has concentrated on three parallel efforts to 
strengthen peaceful nations: 

first, the effort to build healthy economies through 
the Marshall Plan, Point Four, and the economic and 
financial agencies of the United Nations; 

second, the effort to build a collective defense, through 
the United Nations, the North Atlantic treaty and the 
Biopact; 

third, the effort to put vigor into recovery and mean- 
ing into collective security by helping peaceful nations 
to arm for defense. 

In Greece and Turkey, we saw what limited military 
assistance can accomplish when it is combined with eco¬ 
nomic aid to people determined to stand up for their 
independence, 

' In September 1949 the Congress authorized a much 
broader program of military aid when it passed the 


Mutual Defense Assistance Act. The main purpose of 
expanding our military aid was to help Western Europe 
defend itself, and particularly those nations which had 
joined with us in the North Atlantic treaty. The treaty 
itself suggested this need in article 3, which says that 
“the Parties, separately and jointly, by means of contínu- 
ous and effective self-help and mutual aid, will maintain 
and develop their individual and collective capacity to 
resist armed attack.” 

Now for the first time, American military aid was 
designed to build a collective and balanced defense in 
time of peace. “Self-help and mutual aid” was the 
dominant note. It was the keynote of the new military 
program just as it had been the keynote of the Marshall 
Plan and the North Atlantic treaty. 

In addition to Western Europe, the program picked 
out other key places where “situations of strength” 
needed to be built. They included Greece, Turkey, and 
Iran in the Middle East; Korea, the Philippines, and 
. “the general area of China” in the Far East. But West¬ 
ern Europe received the lioiTs share: one billion dollars 
of aid out of the $1,314,010,000 appropriated for 1950, 
. and the-same sum for 1951, out of the $1,222,500,000 
authorized for the second year of the program. 

The estimates for the second year reflected the needs 
of a peacetime situation. But the shocking fact of cbm- 
munist aggression in Korea made it plain that these 
estimates would have to be revised upward to meet a 
different situation. As a first installment to meet this 
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situation, an additional 4 billion dollars was asked. The 
communk forces had shown that they were ready to 
embark on reckless adventures in military invasion. 
Tbere was no telling where they might strike next. 

# # # 

In general, the pattern of military aid is similar to 
economic aid. As in the European Recovery Program, 
the United States made a separate agreement with each 
country receiving aid. Each agreement reílected the 
needs of the particular country, what it could do for itself 
and what was necessary in the way of help from the 
United States. In every case we reserved the right to 
make the final decision. 

Following the economic-aid pattern, military assistance 
is based on a coordinated European plan. Part of pur 
aid is in the form of finished weapons; some of it con- 
sists in raw materiais which can be manufactured by 
the receiving countries. 

The Mutual Defense Assistance Program is designcd 
to supply a major “missing component” for successful 
defense of the Noíth Atlantic community. Moreover, 
successful defense does not contemplate the “liberation” 
of Europc after conquest and ocaipation by an aggressor. 
No oné—least of all the European pcople—would con- 
sider that a “successful defense.” The collective strength 
of the North Atlantic community is designed to protect 
every member of that community from invasion, We 
are now engaged in a prodigious cooperative effort to 
build that kind of defense. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


t 
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'lhe defense establishment is a major support of the 
PresidenFs foreign policy. In our democratic system, 
military power backs up, but does not shape, our policies. 
The responsibility for raaintaining adequate military 
forces is put, by law, in the hands of a Secretary of De¬ 
fense. But in practice it is often the Congress that shapes 
our defense by granting or denying tlic money to pay for 
it, and by limiting its appropriations to certain specific 
purposes. 

Since the war our commitments abroad and the 
troubled State of the world have made it necessary for 
us to support the largest defense force and the largest 
military budget in our peacetime history. 

One of our commitments is to occupy Germany and 
Japan until satisfactory peace treaties can be made. 
Another is to man the bases we would need in time of 
war and to maintain the lines of communication with 
our mçn overseas. 

General Bradley cxplaincd our approach to the defense 
probíem when he said: 

“Our basic military structure consists of two main ele- 
‘ments, the forces in being, and the mobihzation base. 
Because the United States will not make war.of its own 
volition, a fact as apparcnt to any aggressor as it is to tis, 
our forces in being are maintaincd at a strength which 
can prevent disaster in the event we are attacked, and 
which can strike a retaliatory blow that will be strong 
enough to slow down the aggressor while we mobilize. 
It would be economically foolhardy and politically incon- 
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sistent for us to maintain forces in being sufficient to win 
amajorwar. 

“Our mobilization base must provide the educational, 
training and logístical facilities that will assure us qf a 
quick expansion of the Armed Forces in order that we 
can eventually bring the full might of tliis nation, in 
conjunction with allied nations, to bear upon the enemy.” 

In June 1950 not quite four months after General 
Bradley had spoken tliese words, communist forces in- 
vaded South Korea-an act of raw, unprovoked aggres- 
sion. Under the authority of the Security Council, 
American Armed Forces went into action from their 
nearest bases in Japan, more than a hundred miles away. 


American military forces “in being” prevented the dis- 
aster of a quick communist victory in South Korea. They 
were able, in the face of appalling difficulties, to strike a 
retaliatory blow and, although greatly outnumbered, to 
slow down the aggressor, while we mobilized. 

Meanwhile, our “mobilization base” was providing a 
quick expansion of our Armed Forces. On July 19 the 
President proposed an immediate expansion of our mili¬ 
tary establishment. In a message to the Congress he 
said, “The fact that communist forces have invaded Korea 
is a warning that there may be similar acts of aggression 
in other parts of the world. The free nations must be 
on their guard, more than ever before, against this kind 
of sneak attack.” 

The Presidends program involved the drafting of new 
manpower, the calling up of reserves. It involved dou- 
bling the defense budget so that by June 1951 we would 
be spending at the rate of 30 billion dollars a year. It 
meant raising at least 5 billion dollars more in taxes. 

The President asked the Congress for authority to 
impose a system of allocations and priorities so as to direct 
the flow of commodities into military production. 

Thus the leading democratic member of the United 
Nations showed that it could move rapidly and smoothly 
into a new situation requiring police action under the 
United Nations Charter. For the American people, and 
particularly for the men in the field of battle, it was a 
hard and bitter experience. Once again, we would have 
td be on the alert for a reckless and ruthless aggressor. 

But the national defense was doing its immediate job 
of checking the aggressor. 
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3 

towarà economic well-being 


T HE policies of the United States revcal a grow- 
ing recognition of the world-wide economic forces that 
affect our peace and security. 

In recent years, we have become more conscious and 
more firmly convinccd of the fact that poverty—bcsides 
being an evil in itself—has evil consequences for all 
peace-loving peoples. Poverty, we have learned, is the 
breeding groimd for totalitarian governmeiíts which 
entrench themselves by police-state methods. And 
police states are apt to be irresponsible and reckless 
members of the international community. 

Poverty, with all its evil byproducts, is the problem 
that two-thirds of the world’s people live with today. 
Yet the industrial and scientific advances of the past 
hundred years have put the solution of this problem 
into the realm of the possible. It can now be attacked 
with rational hope of success. And we Americans must 
lead the attack if we are to build a decent and secure 
life for ourselves. 

The measures the United States Government has 
taken and is taking to stimulate world production and 
trade, to hclp raise standards of living abroad with the 
aid of technical skills and capital, and to promote co- 
operation among nations for thesc purposes are what 


we call our “economic foreign policy.” Obviously, that 
policy has broad political as well as economic goals. 

The first United Nations agencies to get under way 
were aimed primarily at economic cooperation: the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, the International 
Bank, the Monetary Fund, and the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration (Unira), 
which began its great work of relief and rcconstruction 
among the newly liberated peoples even bcfore the war 
had becn won. 

# The United States, as the only great power physically 

untouched by war, has had to take the initiative both in 
and outside the United Nations. The war expanded 
and strengthened our capacity to produce. In spite of 
wartime dislocations, the American people emerged 
from thcir ordcal better housed, better fed and clothed, 
more healthy and vigorous than they had ever becn in, 
their history. 

In 1945, a prosperous, strong, and healthy United 
States looked out on a world in poverty and chãos. The 
situation we saw had bcen aggravated, but not caused, 
bywar. The years between the two world wars were 
^ years of deprcssion and bitter economic warfare among 
. nations—including our own. In those years Europe 
^ was able to balance its trading accounts only with the 
hclp of its foreign investments and because the world 
prices of the raw materiais on which its existcnce de- 
pended were abnormally and unhealthily low. Already 
in those years the systems of cmpire which had com 
tributed so much to Europe’s wealth and to the flow 
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of world trade were beginning to shift uneasíly on their 
foundations, The impoverished people of Asia were 

already in ferment, 

And so the problem of the postwar world of 1945, with 
its hungry and homeless and jobless millions, was not 
so much to restore an old economic order as to create 
and build a new and better system which would oífer a 
more decent livelihood and a more secure future to the 
people of the world. 

The design of this new and better International econ- 
omy has now begun to take shape. Its outlines can be 
seen in the foreign economic policies of the United States. 
These policies have three broad purposes: first, tò help 
rebuild the great European workshop on more modem 
lines; second, to help create new workshops, new sources 
of wealth, in the “underdeveloped” areas of the world; 
and, third, to open up the channels of world trade so 
that the fruits of production can be more widely distrib- 
utedandenjoyed. 

EUROPEAN RECONSTRUCTION 

Eighteen months before the war ended in Europe, 
plans for reconstruction were already under way. In 
November 1943,44 nations joined in establishing Unrra, 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration. Umra’s mission was to go with the Allied armies 
into liberated areas, help to relieve hunger, curb disease, 
revive agriculture and industry, and restore transporta- 
tion, power, and Communications. 

Between 1944 and 1947, the United States linanced 
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about 70 percent of Unrra’s work, In addition, we 
furnished direct aid to our European allies, through a 
series of relief programs, known as interim aid. By 1947, 
postwar European aid had already cost the United States 
ii billion dollars. American food and materiais had 
prevented starvation and staved off revolution in Europe, 
but they had not produced genuine recovery 01* the pros- 
, pectofit. 

Because our aid had been granted piecemeal, it had 
made no dent on the jiingle of European trade barriers. 
* It had not gone hand in hand with necessary tax, land, 
and currency reforms. Each European nation was 
struggling to recover within its own economic strait 
jacket. 

Moreover, continuous communist agitation weakened 
the European governments and discouraged reforms. 
The Iron Curtain had cut oíf supplies of food and mar- 
kets on which Western Europe had always depended. 

The terrible winter of 1946-47, which blanketed Em 
rope with snow and ice, brought the lífe of the Continent 
almost to a standstill. As the people struggled against 
cold, hunger, and darkness, new plans were taking shape 
*. in the United States. 

On June 5, 1947, the American Secretary of State, 
Á General Marshall, in his fampus speech at Harvard, sug- 
gested a different approach to the problems of Europe. 
He declared an end of stop-gap measures. Ele said, “Any 
assistance that this Government may render in the future 
should provide a cure rather than a mere palliative.” 
He urged the European nations to draw up a joint plan 
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for recovery, and he pledged solid American backing for 
anall-out effort by the European nations to rise together. 

The response was immediate. On July 12,16 Euro¬ 
pean nations gatkred aroimd a conference table and 
began to prepare a cooperativc recovery program to sub- 
mit to the United States. It became a Western European 
program only because the Soviet Union had walked out 
of initial mcetings and refused to allow any of her satel- 
lites to take part. 

The 10 months that followed Secretary MarshalFs pro- 
posal wcre months of intensive planning on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Rarely has an American policy been so 
carefully studied or so widely debated by the people and 
the Congress. The Harriman committee of prominent 
citizens, headed by tlie Secretary of Commerce, studied 
Europe’s needs and America’s ability to meet them. The 
Krug committee of Government specialists studied the 
eífects of the plan on American resources. The Presi¬ 
denta Gouncil of Economic Advisers studied its impact 
on the United States cconomy. The Congress considered 
all these findings, held extensive public hearings, and 
made additional studies of its own. On April 3 the 
President approved the “Economic Cooperation Act of 

1948.” 

This act authorized a 4-year program of aid to 16 
European countries, Western Germany, and the Free. 
Territory of Trieste. It declared that “The restoration 
or maintenance in European countries of principies of 
individual liberty, free institutions, and genuine in- 
dependence rests largely upon the establishment of sound 
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economic conditions, stable international economic re- 
lationships, and the achievement by the countries of 
Eiirope of a healthy economy independent of extraordi- 
nary outside assistance.” ít called for a European Re¬ 
covery plan, “based upon a strong production effort, the 
expansion of foreign trade, the creation and maintenance 
of internai financial stability, and the development of 
economic cooperation, including all possible steps to es- 
tablish and maintain equitable rates of exchange and to 
bring about the Progressive elimination of trade barriers." 

The Europeans declared the same purposes in setting 
up their own joint organization to plan and direct re¬ 
covery, the Oeec, or Organization for European Eco¬ 
nomic Cooperation. 

In the first 2 years of their recovery program, the peo¬ 
ple of Europe faced many difEculties and âchieved what 
General Marshall called a “near-miracle” of work and 
production. Agricultural production came back to the 
prewar levei; industrial production rose to one-fifth above 
that levei. But statistics tell only part of the story. 
Family life, community life, returned to something like 
normal. The people began to look ahead with new hope 
and new confidence in their free institutions. 
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But destruction of their cities and farms was perhaps 
tlie least of the problems the Europeans had to face. 
There was also tlie fact of a larger population to support, 
clothe, feed, and house. There was the fact of con¬ 
tinuai strikes and riots, most of thern communist-in- 
spired. There was the fact that, in order to become self- 
supporting, they had to produce and sell abroad far more 
than before the war, to offset the loss of foreign invest- 
ments, shipping, and other Services. 

Most challenging of all, and most difficult for Ameri- 
cans to appreciate, was the problem of abandoning old 
habits of producing and trading—the problem of shed- 
ding the economic strait jackets of commercial and cur- 
rency restrictions by which each nation had sought to 
protect itself. 

Paul Hoffman, head of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration (Eca), emphasized the need to shape 
Western Europe into a single market, like that of the 
United States, in which goods, people, and money could 
circulate freely. But only the Europeans themselves 
could accomplish tliis declared purpose. 

During 1949 and 1950 there was slow but steàdy prog- 
ress in the direction of creating a single European market. 
This progress reflected the growth of economic stability 
and confidence in Europe. Governments were begin- 
ning to consider trade concessions and reforms that would 
have seemed impossible two years earlier. 

The Oeec called on its members to abolish, of their 
own accord, as many of their quantitative import restric¬ 
tions (quotas) as possible. The first response was disap- 


pointing, but it was hoped that by the end of 1950 at least 
half of these restrictions would hãve disappeared. 

In September 1949 Great Britain revalued its currency 
in relation to the dollar, and the other Marshall Plan 
countries followed suit. The effect was to cut the prices 
of European goods in dollar markets and to improve the 
European export position. 

But it was recognized that the log-jam of intra-Euro- 
pean trade would not be broken until a way had been 
found to make European currencies freely interchange- 
able. A plan for doing this was finally approved in 
July 1950 and a European Payments Union was estab- 
lished. The Epu is, in effect, a clearing house for inter- 
country payments and claims arising out of Western 
European trade and financial transactions. It was hailed 
on both sides-of the Atlantic as a long step toward Euro¬ 
pean integration. 

Paul Hoffman maintains that European recovery 
has not cost the American taxpayer a nickel. He bases 
this statement on the conviction that, but for the eco¬ 
nomic and political revival of free Europe, the United 
States would have had to spend many billions more on 
armament. In short, American aid has saved Europe 
not only from economic collapse but also from com- 
munist domination. 

The dollar cost of the recovery program, in its first 
3 years, was expected to be around 11.5 billion dollars. 
The return on this investment is in terms of a strong, 
free Western Europe, physically and psychologically 
prepared to assume a large share of the burden of its own 
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military defense, and of the collective defense of thc 
North Atlantic community. 

THE PROBLEM OF GERMANY 

What part should the German people play in thc eco- 
nomic recovery of Western Europe? Of all the ques- 
tions that confronted the Marshall Plan countries, this 
was perhaps the most difficult to answer. For the de- 
feated German nation, feared and hated throughout all 
Western Europe, held one of thc keys to European 
recovery. 

This key is the Ruhr Valley, the industrial heart of 
the Continent, with its concentration of coai mines, Steel 
mills, machine-tool factories, and skilled workers. The 
engine of the Ruhr had been used to rearm Germany 
under Hitler, and the Western Allies were determined 
that it would never again be allowed to serve that 
purpose. 

But postwar Europe was, in fact, more dependent on 
the products of the Ruhr than prewar Europe had been 
Great Britain could not supply coai as before for con¬ 
tinental needs. The mines of Uppcr Silesia, in Poland, 
were now serving the needs of the Soviet Union. Yet 
France and Germany’s other neighbors were understand- 
ably and firmly against any restoration of the Ruhr that 
might some day serve to revive Germanys military might 
or enable a nationalistic Germany to dominate Europe^ 
economy. 

How then could it be safely restored to production 
and made to contribute to the peaceful reconstruction 
of Western Europe? 

1 Q 


After long study and discussion, the three occupying 
powers, France, Great Britain, and the United States, 
decided to establish an International Ruhr Authority to 
control the levei of production and the distribution of 
Ruhr products. They invited Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg to join the Authority and later allowed 
the Government of the new German Republic to become 
the seventh member, thus giving the people of Western 

* Germany themselves a voice in the control. 

.. • The Ruhr Authority had the advantages— and disad- 

♦ • vantages—of a temporary solution to a very knotty prob- 

lem. It helped to allay the f ears of Germany’s neighbors. 
It gave the skilled managers and workers of the Ruhr 
a stake in their own recovery. And it brought Ger¬ 
many into the Recovery Program of Europe as a con- 
tributing as well as a receiving member. But whether 
the Authority could outlast the period of occupation, 
whether it could become a permanent safeguard against 
a rising German nationalism, remained a crucial ques- 
tion still to be answered. 

. Jntliespringof I95oaremarkablyboldandcourageous 

. . answer was put forward. by the Foreign Minister of 

P': ■ - France, Robert Schuman. It was nothing less than a 
proposal to merge the coai and Steel industries of France, 

0 Western Germany, and any other European nations that 
might be willing to agree to the terms of the merger. 

. This was the Schuman Plan. 

Within a few weeks six nations carne together in Paris 
tò work out the principies and the pattern of the merger. 
They were, in addition to France and Western Germany, 
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Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg. 
The British Government had decided to adopt a “wait 
and see” policy, since they were unwilling to commit 
themselves to what was still a relatively abstract proposal. 

An idea as bold and radical as this was bound to run 
into criticism. The dread word “cartel” was raised, with 
its suggestion of monopoly, concentration of power, re- 
stricted production, and high prices. But advocates of 
the plan pointed out that a cartel can be a benevolent 
organization if its purposes are to expand production, 
broaden markets, and bring down prices. These are the 
declared purposes of the Schuman Plan. To see that 
they are carried out, an International authority would 
be created to oversee the plan, and to report its progress 
to the United Nations. 

The United States Government gave the idea warm 
approval and support, for it saw great promise in the 
proposal. The promise was that Germany and her Euro- 
pean neighbors might, by merging their major industries, 
evolve a relationshíp so close and a community of interest 
so strong that a war between them would become not 
only unthinkable, but impossible. The generous and en- 
lightened French proposal might, indeed, mark the end 
of an ancient hostility and the beginning of a new area 
in Western Europe. 

THE PROMISE OF POINT FOÜR 

Man has only begun to scratch the surface of the 
earth’s wealth. In great areas of África, Asia, and Latin 
America, millions of people are living in poverty because 


they have not had a chance to apply modern methods of 
tilling their soil, mining their minerais, and processing 
the resources they have athand. The burden of poverty, 
disease, and ignorance in these areas has become a danger 
to all free, democratic people, because it invites all kinds 
of totalitarian Controls, including communism. 

For many generations, Americans have gone out to 
work with tire people of the underdeveloped parts of the 
world, to study their ways of life, and to share American 
skills and knowledge with them. American private capi¬ 
tal has gone out, also, to finance the development of oil, 
♦ rubber, tin, bauxite, and many other resources of these 
areas. For the past io years the United States Govern¬ 
ment has been authorized by Congress to send technical 
missions abroad, chieíly to Latin America, and to bring 
technicians from the less developed countries to the 
United States for training, 

In his inaugural address of January 1949, President 
Truman proposed to raise these traditional American 
activities and interests to the levei of a major national 
policy and a major enterprise of the American people and 
■' their Government. Because this proposal was the fourth 
point of the Presidends declaration of foreign policy, it 
f ‘ has become known as Point Four. 

“We must embark,” said Mr. Truman, “on a bold new 
program for making the benefits of our scientific ad- 
vances and industrial progress available for the improve- 
.' ment and growth of underdeveloped areas ... . we 
should make available to peace-loving peoples the benefits 
of our store of technical knowledge in order to help them 
realize their aspirations for a better life. And, in co- 
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operation with other free nations, we should foster capi¬ 
tal investment in-areas needing development.... 

“Our aim should be to help the free peoples of the 
world, through their own efíorts, to produce more food, 
more clothing, more materiais for housing, and more 
mechanical power to lighten their burdens.” 

The Point Four undertaking, as the President con- 
ceived it, bas two distinct, but closely related, elements. 
One is “technical cooperation,” which means tbe use of 
skills and scientific knowledge to help peopíe raise their 
standards of living. Tbis part of tbe program costs rela- 
tively small amounts of money for the salaries of tech- 
nicians and tbe equipment they use. 

Tbe other element is large-scale development, requir- 
ing sizable amounts of money in the form of investment 
capital. Tbe underdeveloped areas themselves can sup- 
ply some, but not all, of tbe necessary capital. Foreign 
capital is needed, and it can come from diree sources: 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop¬ 
ment, the Export-Import Bank of the United States, and 
from private banks and investors. 

Because of uncertainties and tensions iii the world, and 
because of conditions in the underdeveloped areas, pri¬ 
vate investors have not been eager to risk sending their 
capital abroad in large amounts. The United States 
Government is trying in various ways to reduce some of 
therisks. 

For example, the State Department is negotiating new 
treaties with foreign governments, guaranteeing certain 
kinds of protection to American investors, so that they 
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will not be discriminated against but will receive the 
same treatment as nationals of the country. New laws 
are being considered which would allow the Export- 
Import Bank to sell an investor certain kinds of insur- 
ance specifically against expropriation, confiscation, and 
seizure, and against inability to convert local currencies— 
meaning inability to take profits out of the country. 

But even with this kind of protection, it is not likely 
that large amounts of private investment capital will flow 
to the underdeveloped areas in the near future. 

Fortunately, the work of technical cooperation can go 
forward without delay, and it can, in fact, help to create 
the kind of world climate and, more particularly, the 
kinds of local conditions which encourage investment. 
For experience shows that certain basic Services like 
public health, sanitation, literacy, good Communications, 
and good public administration are usually the necessary 
forerunners of large-scale development projects. These 
are among the Services that the technical cooperation 
program helps to create or improve. 

Congress put its approval on the program in April 
1950 and gave the State Department the job of directing 
the work of technical cooperation. Many agencies of 
the Government and many private organizations are al- 
ready carrying on this kind of work. 

Under the new program, the work will be broader and 
more closely coordinated, so that it can become in time 
a major national effort. 

For the first year’s budget, the Congress appropriated 
34.5 million dollars. Roughly a third of this budget is 
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plcdged to the support of a United Nations teclmical 
cooperation program. 

Americans have never claimed a monopoly of teclmical 
skills. Our experts are, in fact, quick to recognize the 
pre-eminence of other nations in certain fields; for ex- 
ample, the Norwegians in the Science of fishery, the 
British in some aspects of tropical medicine. The special- 
ized agencies of the United Nations, such as the Food 
and Agriculture Organization and the World Health 
Organization, are in a position to draw on the skills of 
many nations~as well as their financial support. At a 
special meeting of the United Nations in June 1950,50 
nations pledged 20 million dollars for the first year of the 
United Nations program. Some of the pledges came 
from nations on the receiving end of teclmical aid. 

Technical cooperation is not something to which you 
can apply a set of rules. But certain basic principies can 
and should guide the work. One of these is the prin¬ 
cipie of self-help. The United States offers its skills only 
where they are plainly wanted and only where people 
have shown that they are ready to help themselves. 
When this readiness exists—and it usually involves break- 
ing with old habits and traditions—then technical co¬ 
operation brings good, and often quick, results. 

Another guiding principie of this work is to start ' 
where people are; to help them solve their own problems 
in their own way, and not to impose ideas or methods 
which are alien to their character and their own desires, 

Americans have always been interested in dealing with 
other people, as people, not as pawns in some Inter¬ 


national game of power politics. All through the his- 
tory of our International relations runs the thread of a 
consistent attitude and purpose: to work with others, to 
cooperate but not to dominate. This is the paramount 
principie which guides the Point Four Program. 

The character of the program has sometimes been mis- 
understood. It has been called a “big money” program, 
a means of scattering dollars around the world. Ob- 
* viously it is not that, but a means of spreading ideas and 
skills. It has been called a “welfare” program. Ob- 
y viously, it is that—in the best sense of the word. 

Some people have asked, “Why should we help the 
people of these ‘underdeveloped’ areas to raise their stand¬ 
ard of living when we have plenty of Americans who 
need that kind of help ?” The answer, of course, is that 
we can do both, and we are, in fact, doing both. Many 
Point Four projects are patterned on, for example, the 
work we are doing right here at home in soil conserva- 
tion, irrigation, and public health. All such programs, 
both at home and abroad, enlarge our experience and 
our knowledge. The exchange in ideas and skills is a 
two-way traffic. 

Some people have asked, “Wliat has Point Four got to 
do with stopping communism? Is this the time to be 
helping people on the other side of the world to raise 
better crops and stamp out malaria?” The answer is 
that this is the very time; that most of the people we are 
working with are less interested in abstract principies 
of communism and democracy than in solving their ur- 
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gent problems of hunger, disease, and the diíficulty of 
scratching for a bare living. 

The communists offer them quick remedies for all 
their ills. We have a chance to prove to them in prac- 
tical and concrete ways that a free society can promote 
both human well-being and human dignity. 

WORLD TRADE AND WORLD PEACE 

The European Recovery Program has lifted the great i 
European workshop back to its feet and has put millions 
of highly skilled people back into productive work. The 
Point Four Program will, in time, create new centers of * 
production and will help millions of people in Latin 
America, África, and áe Middle and Far East to develop 
their skills and resources. Both these programs are de- 
signed to raise standards of living through production. 

But production is never an end in itself. Goods are 
useful only if they can be bought, sold, and consumed. 

The peace and well-being of the world depends on 
trade—on a healthy, expanding trade by which wealth 
can circulate freely to the widest possible extent and 
create a demand for new wealth. 

International trade, therefore, is a second major con- 
cern of our economic policy. As with European recov- * 
ery, the problem is not to restore an old system but to 
develop a new and better one. # 

The United States has a strong interest in helping to : ’ 
build a healthy International trading system which will 
act as a preventive to depressions and economic warfare. 

During dre past 36 years we have become a great creditor 


nation. In that period the value of our exporte has 
exceeded the value of our imports by about 100 billion 
dollars. This is called a “favorable” balance of trade, 
but, even by strictiy economic standards, it is not favor¬ 
able at all, since the ioo-billion-dollar gap has had to be 
financed by the American people through dírect taxation 
and government loans, interest on which comes from 
taxes. But this export surplus has been necessary to 
our national security, for it reinforced our allíes in two 
world wars and contributed to their recovery in the post- 
war years. 

The problem of today is to develop a sound-, balanced 
system of world trade. The American reciprocai trade- 







agreements program has taken us a long step in that di- 
rection. It reversed the high-tariff policy of the i92o’s 
and set us firmly on tlie road toward a more enlightened 
policy of opening up the channels of world trade. 

Under the authority of the Reciprocai Trade Agree¬ 
ments Act, the United States joined with 22 other major 
trading nations at Geneva in 1947 in the greatest tariff 
bargaining meeting in history. The result of that meet- 
ing was a General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
which reduced tariff rates sharply and affected half the 
world’s imports. The same bargaining process was re- ► 
peated at Annecy, France, in 1949, with n more coun- 
tries present. And this conference led, in turn, to a third 
round of tariíkutting negotiations at Torquay, England, 
in 1950. Every country got and made concessions, and 
every concession that was made to one country immedi- 
ately applied to all those present. Thus the free nations 
made an unprecedented, all-out attack on one of the most 
serious obstacles to the flow of trade. 

But even more stubborn obstacles remain to be over- 
come. Today anyone who tries to buy or sell across na- 
tional boundaries can still become entangled in a jungle 
of government Controls in the form of quotas, customs f 
regulations, and currency restrictions. To get rid of this 
tangle of restrictions will require time and a spirit of ip 
give-and-take, for no nation is willing to discard its eco- 
nomic armor while the rest remain armed. 

The ultimate answer to this difficult problem is in the 
general acceptance of a code of fair trade practices. Fifty- 
four nations have agreed on such a code and embodied 


it in the charter for an International Trade Organization. 
The charter sets the minimum rules of the game, on 
which all 54 nations are now willing to agree. They are 
not ideal rules by any means, but they can be improved 
as the nations get experience in cooperation and gain 
confidence in each other. 

The charter also provides for an organization, within 
die family of the United Nations, a place where the mem- 
bers can meet and settle their trade problems across a 
conference table. There has never before been such a 
place. The organization and the charter offer at least 
a rational hope that economic warfare can be ended in 
the not too distant future. The Ito charter is now before 
the American Congress for approval. Other nations are 
waiting to see whether the United States will live up to 
its enlightened economic principies. 

Those who support the Ito believe that it will pave the 
way for closer political as well as economic cooperation 
among the free nations and thus contribute to the security 
of the United States. 
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towarà mder freedom 


Ihe status quo is not sacred,” said the President, 
“but we cannot allow changes in the status quo in viola- 
tionof the Charter of the United Nations...Thus, 
in his Truman Doctrine, did the President sum up a 
basic principie of American policy. 

Americans have never been primarily concerned with 
keeping things as they are. Our main interest has been 
in making things better, in progress by peaceful means, 
by the exercise of free choice. Faith in freedom and 
progress is a dominant factor in the American charac- 
ter. It has provided the great dynamic push behind 
the American experiment in blending many national 
and racial strains into one great democratic society. 

What do we mean by “progress” ? If any single defi- 
nition is acceptable, it may be that progress is whatever 
adds to the dignity, well-being, and freedom of the indi¬ 
vidual. This American idea of progress has its roots in 
the great liberal revolution which began in Western 
Europe more than five hundred years ago. 

' That revolution continues to shape the development 
of our civilization. It is alive today wherever people 
assert the dignity and responsibility of tlie individual, 
his right— and indeed his duty—to inquire and speak 
freely, his capacity to govern or learn to govern himself, 


his ability to make a better life for himself. It is very 
much alive in the United States. 

Although we sometimes forget it, our peaceful, pros- 
perous society is a revolutionary society. One of the 
things that often astonishes foreign visitors to this 
country is to find so few signs of a “class society.” We 
have no “working class,” no “leisure class.’ Most Ameri¬ 
cans have both work and leisure, and our jobs do not 
classify us. 

The great American trade-unions command public 
respect and exert considerable influence on our national 
and international life. When they represent the United 
States abroad, as they often do, they are among the best 
spokesmen for our liberal revolution. 

The kinds of personal freedom and political democ- 
racy which we in the United States have developed and 
practice have not yet become generally accepted. The 
very idea of personal freedom is still denied and fought 
in many parts of the world. The very possibility of prog¬ 
ress is only beginning to dawn on millions of the world’s 
people. Only a comparative handful of them have as 
yet had any personal knowledge or experience of demo¬ 
cratic principies or practices. In the world as a whole, 
these are still revolutionary principies and practices. 
Americans belong to a minority of the human race which 
is the bearer of the liberal revolution toward freedom and 
progress. 

The foreign policies of the United States are an ex- 
pression of the revolutionary democratic ideas by which 
we live. We want all other peoples to uiiderstand these 






ideas and to have an opportunity, in time, to practice 
them: to govern themselves, to think for themselves, to 
work for themselves, and to enjoy the fruits of their 
labors. 

We want them to have a chance to experience the 
sense of dignity, well-being, and freedom that comes 
with the practice of democracy. We believe, as Secre- 
tary Acheson has said, “that all people ín the world are 
entitled to as much freedom, to develop in their own way, ? 
as we want ourselves.” 

In what respect do American policies promote free- * 
dom among other peoples to develop in their own way? 

That is the question this chapter will explore. 

A CAMPAIGN OF TRUTH 

Our desire to promote the growth of freedom in the 
world has one strict limitation. We will not—for indeed 
we cannot—impose liberal ideas on other nations. De¬ 
mocracy cannot be forced on people. It has to grow out 
of conviction and experience. It has to be voluntarily 
tried and accepted. Other ways of life can be imposed by 
force and terror. Democracy cannot live with force and ^ 
terror. Tyranny feeds on ignorance. Democracy and 
freedom thrive on knowledge and understanding. 

Therefore the policies of the United States stand or Ç 
fali by their own inherent worth—by their value as an 
answer to man’s deepest needs and desires. This value 
has to be demonstrated. It has to be proved by per- 
suasion and example. It must also be told and ex- 


plained. If freedom is to grow, its meaning must be 
proclaimed to the world. 

During the second World War the United States Gov¬ 
ernment undertook for the first time to present to the 
rest of the world a full and fair picture of our Ameri¬ 
can democracy, its character, its problems, its purposes, 
and its achievements. Today the Department of State 
carries on a comprehensive program of international 
information and educational exchange under the au- 
thority of the Congress. 

Information about the United States is available to 
foreign peoples through some 575 American public-af- 
fairs oíficers stationed in 150 diplomatic and consular 
missions. 

American radio programs known as the “Voice of 
America” are broadeast around the world continuously 
in 25 languages over 38 short-wave transmitters. The 
daily audience of the “Voice” is believed to be approxi- 
mately 300 million people. 

American documentary films are shown abroad to 
more than 10 million people each month. 

A hundred and thirty-four U. S. libraries of informa¬ 
tion, located in 60 foreign countries, are crowded with 
more than 12 million visitors each year. 

The United States helps to maintain 30 cultural centers 
in cooperation with 18 Latin American countries. A 
large and continuous flow of American books, periodicals, 
docutnents, and other printed materiais, both general 
and technical, goes out to our foreign missions and librar- 
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ies to satisfy an apparently limitless curiosity about the 
United States. 

A modest but growing efíort is responsible for bring- 
ing to the United States, and sending abroad for educa- 
tional purposes, more than 6,000 people a year. These 
are the main elements of the International information 
program. 

Until very recently these American activities have been 
far smaller than those of Great Britain and the Soviet r • 
Union, in terms of both money and people. During the 
spring of 1950 the President directed the Secretary of f 
State to prepare plans for a considerable expansion of the 
efíort, and in July Secretary Acheson asked the Congress 
for an additional 89 million dollars for this purpose in the 
current year. 

Explaining the request, Mr. Acheson said: “In recent 
years, the Soviet Union has been injecting into its world- 
wide propaganda an increasingly bitter and vicious ele- 
ment of hate and slander against the American Govern¬ 
ment and people. The purpose of this attack is to 
convince millions of persons in Europe, Asia, and other 
parts of the world that the United States is a warmonger- 
ing, power-hungry nation, determined to dominate and • * 
oppress others. The fact that these charges are 
of the truth does not deter the Kremlin. This new attack f&;.' ■ 

is simply an aggravated form of the familiar communist 
assault upon human intelligence. It is designed to poison 
and to delude the minds of men as a preliminary to the 
enslavement of their beings. 
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“Unless the spirits of free men and women the world 
over are swiftly mobilized to resist this ideological on- 
slaught, freedom itself may perish.” 

On another occasion the Secretary of State said: “The 
facts about what we do, the facts aboüt why we do it, 
the facts about the way we do it, are integral parts of 
what we do in foreign affairs.” 

To put these facts simply and clearly before the intelli- 
gent moral judgment of people everywhere is the single 
purpose of what the President termed America’s “cam- 
paign of truth.” 

NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE 

One of the truths of which we ourselves are convinced, 
and of which we want to convince others, is that Ameri¬ 
can democracy is liberal and progressive; American 
policy is a force for freedom. 

An example of this truth can be seen in the Ameri¬ 
can attitude toward national independénce. We know 
from experience that independence is the way to freedom 
and dignity. It opens the door to popular self-govern- 
ment—though it does not guarantee democratic rights 
andprivileges. 

We recognize, of course, that not all people are now 
ready to shoulder the burdens of independence and 
self-government, but we affirm the right and the capa- 
bility of all people to work toward them. And where 
an independence movement has strong popular support, 
we are inclined to give it the benefit of the doubt. 
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This American attitude lias an ethical as well as a 
political background. For, as Secretary Acheson lias 
saidj the “truth is that just as no man and no government 
is wise enough or disinterested enough to direct the think- 
ing and the action of another individual, so no nation 
and no people are wise enough and disinterested enough 
very long to assume the responsibility for another people 
or to control another people’s opportunities.” 

Some Americans have been troubled by the fact that I; 
the nations whose independence we have helped to 
establish and maintain have not all had representative ^ 
governments or practiced democracy as we understand 
it. This raises the question of what we mean when we 
speak of “free” nations and “free” peoples. It is worth 
clearing up this question which has caused a good deal 
of confusion about American policy. 

A “free” country is one that does not have to take 
orders from a foreign government. Believing as we do 
that national independence is a stepping stone to popular 
government and personal liberty, we set a high value on 
the independence even of those nations which cannot by 
any stretch of the imagination be called democracies. 

The fact that we help a country to be free of foreign § 
domination does not mean that we support the particular 
government it happens to have at any particular time. < 

It means that we want the kind of international com- '■* 

munity in which each nation is free to manage its own 
affaírs, subject, of course, to its pledges and responsibilities 
under the United Nations Charter. Within the broad 
area of the Charter, there is plenty of room for people 


to experiment and to change their forms of government, if 
íhey wish—plenty of room for progress toward 
democracy. 

In recent years the United States has had a chance to 
prove that it is still the traditional friend of young na¬ 
tions, still the Champion of peoples seeking their inde¬ 
pendence. Since the end of the second World War 
more than 500 million people have gained their inde¬ 
pendence. Eight new nations have been born. The 
United States has assisted at the birth of these nations, 
as far as it could. It has vigorously supported their mem- 
bership in the United Nations. 

In the Philippines we had our best opportunity to dem- 
onstrate that American policy means what it says. The 
20 million citizens of those islands celebrated their inde¬ 
pendence on July 4,1946, as a result of a promise we made 
and kept. Moreover, we not only welcomed them into 
the community of nations but helped them to organize 
and finance their free society. 

To índia, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon we are giving 
our strong and friendly support. The people of Israel 
have had America^ moral and material backing since the 
beginning of their struggle for nationhood. 

Americans can take pride in their contribution to the 
creation of the Republic of Indonésia. During the 
long and diííicult negotiations between the Indonesian 
and Netherland Governments, American diplomacy 
played an important and sometimes a decisive part in 
bringing the parties together and in helping them, finally, 
to work out a satisfactory agreement. 



THE ORDEAL ÔF TM CHlNÊSE PEÒPLÊ 

However strong and determined we are in our support 
of freedom and independence, American policy cannot 
shape every situation. We shall not always succeed, 
even though our action may be the only wise and honor- 
able policy from the point of view of America’s long- 
range interests. 

We Americans learn and periodically relearn that 
there is no miracle by which we can save the liberties 
of a people that is not determined to work and fight for 
its liberties. Where an iron determination exists, 
American aid and support can be an important and 
sometimes a determining factor in a struggle for in¬ 
dependence. That determination existed in Greece, 
though Nazi occupation did its best to destroy the 
Greek spirit. It did not survive in Czechoslovakia. It 
had been drained away in China by the kind of suffering 
and hopelessness that leads people to seek and accept 
desperate remedies. 

When, in 1945, the Chinese people emerged from the 
ordeal of a Japanese conquest, they were determined 
upon change and reform. The Nationalist Govern¬ 
ment had undisputed control of the country. It had 
prodigious American aid and the wise counsel of Gen¬ 
eral Marshall. It had the diplomatic support of the 
Great Powers. In spite of all these advantages, the 
Nationalist Government lost the allegiance of the 
Chinese people, because it did not use that aid, support, 
and advice to restore the confidence of the people in its 
leadership. 
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This was a situation made to order for communism. 
The Nationalist Government disintegrated, its armies 
melted away; Chinese communists took possession of 
the vacuum. 

Only one alternative course of action might have 
saved China from communism: a full-scale intervention 
by United States military forces on behalf of the Na¬ 
tionalist Government. To intervene.in what was then 
stiil unquestionably a civil war between Chinese Na- 
tionalists and Chinese communists would have meant 
reversing our history and our character, abandoning 
our principies and our good name—and risking defeat. 
It would have branded the United States as an im- 
perialist power in the minds of the people of Asia. It 
would have embroiled the United States in a war in 
China which could have brought neither peace nor 
any real victory. 

Time and again the Chinese people have shown a 
capacity to liberate themselves by outlasting and absorb- 
ing their conquerors. Will they be able, in time, to free 
themselves from Soviet domination? Among those 
who know and understand China there is a strong be- 
lief that the traditional pride and independent spirit 
of the Chinese people will, in the long run, triumph 
over every foreign attempt to dominate them—includ- 
ing the present attempt. Whether or not this judgment 
turns out to be right will depend on many factors, both 
in and outside China. It will depend on the toughness 
of other Asian peoples in standing up for their inde¬ 
pendence against communist pressure. It will depend 




on the strength we can add to theirs, and on American 
example— the kind of example we set in Kprea. It will 
depend on the speed and firmness of the United Na- 
tions in dealing with threats to the peace. 

We shall be deluding ourselves i£ we tliink that Ameri¬ 
can policy can, by itself, bring about the liberation ofthe 
Chinese people or guarantee tlie progress of independ- 
ence and freedom in Asia as a whole. By our own en- 
lightened choice, we are part of a great coalition which ü 
is learning how to mobilize the power of free nations 
for peace. Our first duty is to strengthen and unite that 
coalition and to identify it beyond all doubt in die minds 
of people as the spearhead of the liberal revolution for 
freedom and progress. That is our long-range purpose, 
as expressed in the Charter of the United Nations. We 
belong to the free community, and our role is one of 
partnership. 

THE MEANING OF KOREA 

To restore the independence of Korea was, and re- 
mains, a solemn pledge of four Great Powers: the United 
States, Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and China. Be- 
cause the Soviet Union dishonored its pledge, Korean | 
independence bccame a concern of the United Nations. 

We hold to our purpose of helping the Koreans to 
become a united and independent people. We have 
pursued that purpose both through the United Nations 
and on our own initiative. When the Soviet Union 
sealed off the northern area of Korea from all outside 
contact—including a United Nations commission—we 


carried out our pledge in the Southern part of the country 
to which we had access. With our help, tlie people of 
Southern Korea established the first democratic, repre- 
sentative government in their history and applied for 
United Nations membership. 

Moreover, we undertook a broad program of relief and 
reconstruction, in cooperation with the Korean people. 
Perhaps the most urgent need, in a country long domi- 
nated and exploited by Japan, was for trained people in 
government and industry. Technical training programs 
and vocational schools were organized first by our Army, 
which had rid the country of its Japanese overlords, and 
later by the Economic Cooperation Administration. 
Food, fertilizer, raw materiais, and medicai supplies made 
up die bulk of our economic aid, which, by 1950, had 
reached a value of more than 500 million dollars. Fi- 
nally, we gave the Koreans military assistance and train¬ 
ing of a kind which would enable them to keep order 
in their own country and to police their border. Dur- 
ing 1950 plans were taking shape for the capital develop- 
ment of coai and electric power,, 

A full-scale communist invasion almost succeeded in 
cutting short the life of a hopeful young nation. But it 
did not succeed. 

The tragic case of Korea illustrates clearly the plight 
of small young nations seeking to live an independent 
life in the neighborhood of a predatory power. It brings 
home to all nations, great and small, the truths that have 
been staring them in the face: that the only real security 
is collective security and the only hope of peace is in 
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strong collective action by the decent, law-abiding mem- 
bers of the commiinity. 

The United Nations took such action. Fifty-three of 
its members responded quickly and freely in upholding 
the Charter. They responded to a recommendation— 
not a command—of the Security Council. 

When, on June 27, 1950, President Truman ordered 
United States military forces to go into action in Korea, 
he also directed the Seventh Fleet to prevent an attack 
on the island of Formosa. This island sheltered Chinese 
Nationalist leaders and the remnants of their armed 
forces. As a former Chinese possession, it was coveted 
by the Chinese communists who had, in fact, publicly 
proclaimed their intention of invading and capturing it. 

Our action in neutralizing Formosa, said the President, 
was a matter of elementary security. Our purpose was 
to prevent a communist attack on the island which, as 
the President' explained to the Congress on July 19, 

“would have enlarged the Korean crisis, thereby render- 
ing much more difhcult the carrying out of our obliga- 
tions to the United Nations in Korea.” 

Soviet and Chinese communists charged the United 
States with “aggression” in Formosa and brought the 
matter before the Security Council. The United States 
welcomed a United Nations investigation and, in fact, 
suggested that a United Nations commission be sent to £ 
Formosa to observe and report the facts. 

So that American policy would be clearly understood 
both at home and abroad, the President summarized our 
aims and our hopes in a radio talk on September 1,1950: 
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"First: We believe in the United Nations. When we 
ratified its Charter, we pledged ourselves to seek peace 
and security through this world organization. We kept 
our word when we went to the support of the United 
Nations in Korea 2 months ago. We shall never go 
backonthatpledge. 

“Second: We believe the Koreans have a right to be 
free, independent, and united—as they want to 'be. 
1 Under the direction and guidance of the United Nations, 
we, with others, will do our part to lielp them enjoy 
^ that right. The United States has no other aim in 
K Korea. 

“Third: We do not want the fighting in Korea to 
expand into a general war. It will not spread unless 
communist imperialism draws other armies and gov- 
ernments into the fight of the aggressors against the 
United Nations. 

“Fourth: We hope in particular that the people of 
China will not be misled or forced into fighting against 
the United Nations and against the American people, 
who have always been and still are their friends. Only 
the communist imperialism, which has already started 
| to dismember China, coulcl gain from China’s involve- 
mentinwar. 

“Fifth: We do not want Formosa or any part of Asia 
for ourselves. We believe that the future of Formosa, 
like that of any other territory in dispute, should be 
setded peacefully. We believe that it should be settled 
by international action and not by the decision of the 
United States or of any other State alone. The mission 
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of the Seventh Fleet is to keep Formosa out of the conflict. 

Our purpose is peace, not conquest. 

“Sixth: We believe in freedom for all the nations of 
the Far East. That is one of the reasons why we are 
fighting under the United Nations for the freedom of 
Korea. We helped the Philippines become independ¬ 
em, and we have supported the national aspirations to 
independence of other Asian countries. Rússia has 
never voluntarily given up any territory it has acquired » 
in the Far East; it has never given independence to any 
people who have fallen under its control. We not only 
want freedom for the peoples of Asia but we also want to 
help them secure for themselves better health, more food, 
better clothes and homes, and the chance to live their 
own lives in peace. The things we want for the people 
of Asia are the same things we want for the people of 
the restof the world. 

“Seventh: We do not believe in aggressive or pre- 
ventive war. Such war is the weapon of dictators, not 
of free democratic countries like the United States. We 
are arming only for defense against aggression. Even 
though communist imperialism does not believe in 
peace, it can be discouraged from new aggression if we 
and other free peoples are strong, determined, and 
United. 

"Eighth: We want peace and we shall achieve it. 

Our men are fighting for peace today in Korea. We are 
working for peace constantly in the United Nations and 
in all the capitais of the world. Our workers, our farm- 


ers, our businessmen, all our vast resources, are helping 
now to create the strength which will make peace 
secure.” 

THE R1GHTS OF MAN 

The United Nations Charter pledged all its signers to 
respect and promote human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. But it did not define those rights and free- 
doms. One of the first tasks of the United Nations, there- 
fore, was to get general agreement among its members 
on what those words meant. To be realistic, such an 
agreement would have to express the honest beliefs and 
aims of all the nations that put their names to it. It must, 
in short, be a common denominator of conviction rather 
than a pious hope. 

The United States worked hard for such an agreement. 
American organizations gave it vigorous support. And 
our American chairman, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
guided its progress through the Human Rights Com- 
mission. In 1948 the General Assembly approved the 
first international Declaration of Human Rights. 

The next step is to get the principies affirmed in the 
declaration accepted in practice, as part of the constitu- 
tions and laws of nations. This is a work of many years, 
but the Economic and Social Council has already under- 
taken the drafting of human-rights treaties, or “cove- 
nants,” which will bind the nations tliat sign them to 
guarantee certain basic rights to their citizens. Each 
covenant will have to take into consideration the particu- 
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lar problems of a particular natíon, its legal system and 
its method of dealing with violations. 

The drafting of human-rights covenants is one of the 
boldest as well as one of the most difhcult projects ever 
conceived by a group of nations. In the judgment of 
history, this quiet and generally unsung work may rank 
as one of the great revolutionary enterprises of the United 
Nations. 

Another is the outlawing, by the United Nations, of 
genocide, or mass murder of whole groups of people, 
such as Nazi Germany, officially practiced. In 1948 the 
General Assembly unanimously approved a convention 
pledging its members to treat genocide as a crime and to 
punish it accordingly. This treaty is now up for 
ratification. 

Our interest in human rights is not confined to áe 
making of treaties and declarations. We are working 
for such concrete things as the free gathering of news, 
the free movement of peoples, and the free exchange of 
knowledge. The United Nations, through áe United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion and oáer specialized agencies, offers many channels 
for concrete progress along these lines. 

There is no need to create a ferment of ideas in áe 
world. It already exists. The need-and this the 
United Nations can meet—is to translate the ideas of 


freedbm and' progress into practical terms of better 
healá, better nutrition, better homes, and schools —in 
short, the chance to work for a better life. 



The American nation began life with a Declaration 
of Independence. We held and still hold these truás to 
be self-evident: “áat all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
Rights, that among these rights are Life, Liberty and the 
pürsuit of Happiness. That to secure these rights, Gov- 
ernments are instituted among Men, deriving áeir just 
powers from the consent of áe governed ... ” 

Today die foreign policy of the United States is a 
declaration of the interdependence of men and nations. 
We now know, as Woodrow Wilson told us 34 years 
ago, áat “we are participants, whether we would or not, 






in the life of tile world, The interests of all nations are 
our own also. We are partners with the rcst. What 
aífects mankind is inevitably our aííair as well as the 
affair of Europe and Asia.” 

These twin propositions of independence and inter- 
dependence explain what we are and why we have be- 
come— and will remain—free. 
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